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LITERATURE. 





VICTORIA AT BIRMINGHAM. 
gone 15, 1858. 


“ Concines latosque dies, et urbis 
Publicum ludum.” Horacs. 
Not with trumpet and with drum, 
Does the Queen of England come, 
Nor | oe with a belt of threatening spears ; 
he needs no martial sound, 
When from loyal hearts around 
Leaps up the lusty music of true cheers! 


And girls from summer bow’rs 
Have brought the bravest flow’rs, 
With bud and blossom garlanding her way— 
Queen-wife ! Queen-mother! so 
Thy life be one sweet glow 
With the sunlight and the perfume of the May. 


Lo! to each banner’d street 
We throng—our Queen to greet, 
And swarthy men of iron patient stand. 
Oh, turn a loving face 
On these men of Saxon race— 
The muscle, bone, and sinew of thy land ! 


We have toil’d, and we have wrough 
We have plann’d, and we have th t, 


That the splendours of thy Throne might never fade ; 
And well the 


may 
Saxon hearts are all a-glow, 


And the e old Saxon t undecay’d. 
And as we draw anear ‘ 
Thy with a cheer, 

Loud , as the music of the 


The lurid flames of war, 


Still ——- 7» afar, 

Redden shrouded Indian skies; and ah, we know 
That many a gallant son 
Of England, having done 

His duty to his country, lieth low,— 


Where no gilded banners wave, 
Where no marble decks the grave, 
Lieth low upon the Indian sand ; 

But we’ve muscle, and we’ve brain, 
And the will to place again 
The sceptre of the Mogul in thy hand! 


By the memories of yore, 
To build up mighty Bogland’s high renown 
‘0 up giand’s renown— 
We swear to theo, car Queen, 
The glories that have been 
The battle-fields of England still shall crown! 


For Justice and for Truth, 
Our manhood and our youth 
Will flinch not from the jungle or the wave, 
Nor ask a fairer fate 
Than to save the Saxon state, 
And know that England weeps o’er every grave ! 


So, Queen of England! come— 
- Not with — wey with drum, 
or witha spears ; 
ilepad ap saamaeientee 
From the Iron-City round 
Shall leap the lusty music of true cheers! 


W. H. Davenport Anas. 


SIR ROBERT’S SAILOR SON. 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 
Oar Eo: hath no need to raise 








You might have wished the dear Sea-blue 
To have folded round your breast ; 
But God had other work for you, 
And other place of rest. 


1 
| 
| 


We tried to reach you with our wreath 
When living, but, laid low, 

You grow so grand! and after death 
The dearness deepens so! 

To have gone so soon, 8o loved to have died, 
So young to wear that crown, 

We think. But with such thrills of pride 
As shake the last tears down. 


God rest you, gallant William Peel, 
With those whom England leaves 

Scattered,—as still she plies her steel,— 
But God gleans up in sheaves. 

We'll tell the tale on land, on board, 
Till Boys shall feel as Men, 

And forests of hands clutch at this Sword 
Death gives us back again. 


—_ 


SQUIRE BOLTON'S TRANSGRESSION. 
CHAPTER L 

Sylvia Bolton was advised to write extracts in order to improve her 
handwriting. In those days—Dr. Johnson’s and Mrs. Games da; 

nmanship was an elegant accomplishment, so Sylvia doci ely provided 
Pereelt with an old acvount-book, whose first pages contained blotted 
entries of farriers’ recipes and day labourers’ wages, and bh it in 
her neatest characters, “‘ Commonplace Book,” proceeded dili and 
[oem AS. hay No, 344 of the Rambler, “On Female astidions- 
~ ae eee Gee Se SS eae 

lagazine, to , on her giving the author a gold and silk net- 
work purse of her own Bren ™ = 

Sylvia did not make a base pretence of study by pursuing it 
the medium of a flighty sentimental diary of her daily acts and 
tions, frequent as such diaries were. Had she indul, in that 
tion, she must have chronicled her seams and her syliabubs, or ber last 
ran into Northorpe to drink a dish of tea with Joan Littlepage, who 
lived too near for the interc of endless letters. No ; Sylvia wisely 
contented herself with transcribing the t and ive 
ness in the extreme of humbie on for one of her two literary 


kin, 
Sylvia had bat fractions of time for the exercise. She filled 
the responsible situation of an only sister in a family of sons, with a mo- 





| cordials to 0 degree peculiar to the era. amemtT as 
wr uv , 

wn AGA rake all the serious saneyeibent of the family ; 
she made the pies and pastry and home-brewed wine ; she hemmed the 
cravats, stitched the shirts, manufactured the gowns, kept the keys, gave 
out the stores, ordered the servants, made tea, distilled her mother’s mint 
and cinnamon waters, to which more enlivening compounds lent their 
pungency, was ready to fill her wre or play a game at cri 
when he exhausted his metropolitan sheet or odd volume. Withal, 
it is not difficult to see that her leisure for playing on the harpsichord 
embroidery, and cultivating polite literature was brief. 
Poor iittle Sylvia ;—she was unpretending by nature, and she had 
been unconsciously put down by those well- home tyrants until 
the little vanity coquetry of the girl were yor sige to D ra, won 
She was such a pretty girl, with apple-blossom cheeks, and bronze 
which the Roman 





over the gy and secretly envied Joan Littlepage’s black 
Sylvia inherited one of the pretty fantastical, pastoral French 
shepherdess names of the period, one of those Clariesas and Phillises that 


fication, before strangers. 


Sylvia Bolton was a girl and clever, but she was encom 


over by her mother for her deficiency y diffused, 
nate 


, that the most 
ve consented to bear it. 


evening this week, and whether the play would be that terrible story, 
The Fatal Marriage, or the charming rattle, 7’ 


more wild roses then ; our posies culled from rutted lane, 


the Dolly Vardens, the Lady Graces; their v 
the quaint , the 





's | hobnailed shoes of 


ther—a — fine lady—affected, whimsical, self-indulgent, and prone to | recorded th 
essences 


ies appreciated well, of rich auburn hair—her bro- 
thers called it red, and Sylvia accepted their definition, ty A ruefully 
oc! 


alternated so oddly with the Pollies and Betties ; but her household au- 
thorities remorselessly contracted it to Sylly, to Sylvia’s extreme morti- 


passed by 
difficulties that no single woman could overcome ; rallied by her father, | was pre; 
censured by Mark, advised by Ned, ordered Ae Bae wei pe | 
wide p 


ylvia was by no means without spirit, either; but it was such a 
pretty cock-sparrow it, united to so tender a heart and frank a tem- 
gh advocates for womanly meekness would 


oven—whether, oh! whether her father would take her into the town one 


he Busy Body, or whether 
Mrs, Daventry would come in with her pink eatin sacque or her gauze 
80 


would be ignorance, affectation, rudeness now. Our roses were 


grassy hedge- 
row, lonely hill-side. We have lost the Clarissa Harlowes, the Olivia | years as a stepping stone to pia 
Primrose, attire is | vocation was taken up by Mark Bolton 


| In the Gate-house parlour, with its cross-beams, its small deeply-sunk 
| windows, its wainscot breast high, the old English family were gathered. 
| Very homely and a the most part, but made for use, and to out- 
last generations, were their household gods—their buffet or cupboard, 

their Dutch clock, their huge leathern-covered chairs. Like flickers of 
sunshine among them showed the sweet pot with the May or the gilly- 
flower, and Sylvia’s fan and her sampler on the wall opposite the dark 
picture of the Bolton of Anne’s reign, in hat and feather and flowing 
wig, whose sword hung above the door. Sylvia’s satin piece was in the 
best parlour, along with the blue settees, the stained wood tea-caddy, 
| and the Chinese screen. Bat it is with the Walnut Parlour that we have 
to do, for the Blue Room, its superior, was used only on merrymakings 
and cer i ions, and those, on account of Squire Bolton’s in- 
dolence and Madam’s sickliness and “ whimsies,’’ were very rare, though 
the couple were blessed with a young family of three full-grown 
sons and one blooming daughter, all unfledged and unmated. 

The chimney-piece of the Walnut Parlour repaid notice. Of dark oak, 
deeply carved, not with flutes, nor pillars, nor garlands even, but with a 
mass of fruit and flowers, luscious peaches, tipsy grapes, wandering wild 
convolvuluses, indiscriminate sheaves of lilies and of wheat ears; and 
pe ag among the foliage and blossoms long-tailed birds and chubby, 
baby- angels. It was executed in the afffuence of an artist's fancy ; 
and if the churches of the Middle were epics in stone, that chim- 
ney-piece was an idyl in wood. he shelf whose parapet was 80 
adorned bore only a few peacock’s feathers and Squire Bolton’s pipe~ 
| for indeed the low-roofed room was redolent of gallant Raleigh’s Vir- 
ginian weed, the Herbe de la Reine, which nor King nor Pope nor Sultan 
could explode ; and the subtle fragrance was still perceptible when the 
glass door into the n stood wide open, when the clematis and ho- 
neysuckle looked in from the h, when the air was laden with marjo- 
= be and lavender, the pe Bey ha dey meadows. * 

P the steps ho, Sylvia’s blue pigeons, c an apo! 
the worshipfal code across the home-made carpet en cpy Ad 
ted Squire Bolton’s spaniel ;—truly they were less 0 than the 
the master tho house end of oung Sam, fresh from 
the red ploughed land, the ditch side, or the marl pit. these offences 
were so universal in the country, that even squeamish Mrs. Bolton made 
no D ay against them. 

Squire was a large ruddy-complexioned man, more manly than 
handsome in feature, but with a sagacity as well as obstinac brow 
and lip that implied the well-knowa fact, that his s mayings 
quoted far and near. He had the air ofan undou! 
his brown suit was soiled and thread- 
shirt plain, his buckles dim, his hair but 
was the second man in Market Northorpe, notwithstanding the Gate- 
house acres were few, and the Boltons in trade, monnens S duly by 
hereditary right to a bookselling and printing business, the 
proprietorship of the Ne Cbronicle-— which, not many years before, 
e march of a rebel army through an adjacent country—as to 

members OF tne, 4 


ve breach of the inheritance, 
dowed with this world’s 


ve been scantily en- 
The Squire took his ters and their broadsheets mag E he looked 
in upon them once a day, save market-day ; tossed over FT a ayen | 
and the slim volumes, laughed heartily at the caricatures of Wilkes aad 
his set, and the fancy sketches of men and women with cows’ horns and 
hoofs which were to scare Dr. Jenner from his profane discovery ; but 
had a greater affection for his and geese, than for his literary stores. 
pen heed eer man, but he had made a Journey to Lon- 
don while just of age, qoveciving a great aversion to town manners, 
had returned home to devote himself to country pursuits, and affect a 
r roughness than was natural to him—yet, pity on the contradic- 

‘on, he had wedded a fine woman. 
Notwithstanding this flaw in his credit, Squire Bolton was honoured at 
Market Northorpe as a gentleman—honest, of gs Lage and resolute 














will. There was only one in the place Tr that was Sir 
Charles, Lord of the Manor, Member of Parliament, courtier, he t 
have been duke or prince to merit the reverence with which t 


Northorpe gaped after him, although he came but seldom to the Hall to 
gladden their eyes with their sun ; he was not married, and was gettin 
up in years, the next heir was of another coun we ralanie wk 
the head of the house, and out of acquaintance with its subjects. 

Mrs. Bolton spent a great deal of time in her own room; when she 
for the parlour she was mostly reclining 


the nast: and spoilt it all ; for the dairy, only new 
milk made her “Bat ag a abard Wotan enough, dei found 
to say that she was 

Bolton minded her extra’ 
in confuting them, that a wiser partner might have been wasted on him. 
“ Tt is absolutely for complete happiness in the married state, 
that one (of the two) be a fool,” was an opinion mooted by Love- 
lace, and perhaps the expression of a requirement of his society even in 
its most respectable quarters. ‘ 
It was not always that the three tall sons were seen under the father’s 
roof. Sak, Be sees, Bares ee to be Sg oy virtually 
oe into the household of Dr. Langford, t a private 
boarding establishment for y: gentlemen, six or seven miles t. 
Mark wos the scholar of the family, had been at Oxford slo with his 
younger , and taken notable University honours } oa 
re hye preg _ = vasa of either 

t tor ¢' s 
— Sie cues tes yp, deanery, or bishoprie. If the 

with less foresight and proved to 

him less fruitful, it was not the only cloud that cumbered and obscured 


voking top-knot perched above the rolled back, Gastating, ing him. While yet a lad, there descended upon him one of those unaccoun- 


see -- 


ne ee << 86 ee 


ne LL OT ONO I 


—— aed 


ee 
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the old man interpreted between pure wild oats and such a crop, sown, 
grown, and matured, and did not give up his heir because it was the plea- 
sure of the latter in his rare folly to be rude habitually, 
by snatches. -It was in Sam’s favour that Sylvia was only a little afraid | 
of, as well as fond of him, in spite of his hectoring ways and scrapes, 
over which she cried her eyes out for half a day at a time. 

What contrasts exist in families! Sam and Ned Bolton were of the same 
blood, brought up together, and save when Ned kept his terms at Ox- 
ford, whose halls and colleges were no school of manners, they moved in 
the same circle—yet they were as dissimilar as March and May. Ned 
was a slight, fair-haired philandering person, holding the Market North- 
orpe curacy, preaching once a week the mildest and shortest of sermons, @ 
great pet of ladies, and of his mother in part 
and tapped his snuff-box with modish grace, b 
naughty, or in the faintest degree a scandal to his cloth: he scarcely 
ever shot or rode, he only fished, and played on the flute, 
book in his band, or danced attendance upon women, you 
and poor, pretty and plain, with the most commend 
had been known to take off his hat to his 
sack up the apple-room stairs to relieve 

3 


in houses in the high street up which the Squire marched, nodding here 

and there ; not in the close which survived the ruined cathedral, above 
which the new moon was rising ; not in the vicarage, nor even in the 
doctor’s dwelling ; but in the back parlour of e@ little shop of hosi 


the market-place.. Don’t suppose 

oan Little had the — into the first houses of — 
e d-daughter of an unfortunate gentleman whose 
fortane went in the South Sea affair; her pedigree was rather better 
lvia Bolton’s, and though she had fallen to be supported by the 
of the little shop kept by her 
er faithful servant Bell, and J 
in Market Northorpe ventured 


t Sylvia demeaned her- 


grandmother 
oan herself (on market days,) not a soul 
to look down on Mistress Joan, no, nor 
to condescend to her. She went to the assize balls in her ancestral bro-|quhar, Moore, and —a sad pity that there was so much low ang 
y | bad to pollute that pleasant and cheerful sparkle, and render it often 


icular. Ned crossed his legs 

not that he was the least 

she stood next the Honoarabl: 

"s wife, felt herself highly 
when Mistress Joan gossip’ th her over the counter, so that 

she was at liberty to send Mrs. Littlepage, within the hour, the 

[o 9peeernes bet gees ee, Slag eS Bhagat Cae. ee 

sea-coal fire. 


and 
on the race-course. Mrs. 
honoured 
able impartiality. He 


— wrote as the world’s poet meant it. 
ner, and carry a loaded 





Blunt subst 
ther, fell into some scorn of th 
so unfeignedly 


The cl 


fastened the thong of his w 
twirling a pencil ; Mark be: 
sickness, in the centre of sluggish 

the picture, Black George, snatching open 
and darting ito the centre of the room to announce that there was a tra- 
velling chariot with mounted servants visible on the road to Market 


was a distinguished feature in the Gate-house and its 
revailing rage for coloured servants, relics 
was the Squire’s body servant, 
mself a young man. Born and na- 
in England, his ebony complexion and capricious and passion- 

ate temper alone separated the fellow from native domestics. 

Market Northorpe knew Black George as well as it knew Squire Bol- 
ton ; he was as much of a fixture at the Gate-house as his master, though 
an object of childish aversion to his mistress who maintained with him 
an undignified and abiding war. To the others, Black George was offi- 
cious, touchy, serviceable, attached ; to Madam, he was mischievous, 
sly, and dogged ; yet the poo: 
rid of the goat in her flock, thoug’ 
Black George would one day poison her with rat’s-bane, or stab her with 

fe—and then see if Squire Bolton did not repent his rash- 

ness. But as Mrs. Bolton laboured under various 

had swallowed a live wasp in a spoonful of honey, and not unfrequently 

, and endured the agony of its sting—and | L———s 

rsoual intimation of the presence of 
whose visitations and communications were as complicated 


Northorpe. 


Biack Geor; 
economy—an instance of the 
stat op Ses Sys Bs 
picked up when Squire Bolton was 
varalised, 


a carving-kni' 


heard it buzzing in its p 
that she had 


against . 

The intimation of a travelling charioton the road was a matter of vast 
interest, and drew every hearer out to the porch ; even Mrs. Bolton, with 
ed’s arm, managed to walk as far. 

Mb oat -y 

meadow grass, 
warmth of the year in its prime, 
} ng Repeal 


z 


n the reses 

sity 
#0 

q The Sq 


§ 


= 
— 


T 
ton, you must 


makes a 
Sylvie! tha’ 


famil 


= 


” 


“ What, because he will have a fat see, long before you are a grum- 
bling vicar, son Ned. “Make hay when the sun shines,” turns out an 
apostolic injunction.” 

“No, bat I thought it but natural that two clergymen should make 
‘8 acquaintance when they had 
ended himself sheepishly. 

“And give each other suitable advice. H 

, lad, and how to blink a i 
“T have heard no harm of Mr. 
“No more have I, Ned: 
The ire was in a biting humour, that was clear. 
“It will be a mighty shame 
when he is here,” put in 
“ Every bumble man to his 


ge 


“T wan’ 


last. “I thought he had 
shot himself in the g 


“ As to that, 


However, when Mark had ridden back to his school at Berescote, and | your 
the family were reassembled round the tea-table, Squire Bolton showed 
himself sufficiently roused by the baronet’s arrival, and curi 
certain its supposed motive his 


that night his 
Ned sod Bleck Georte 


, stout squires like his fa- 
w-voiced pulpit swain ; bat | had 
ntle and kindly was he, that throughout bis narrow 
ish, in addition to the reverence of the worthy members of the popa- 
Tation for tue representative of the Church, there was a general unac- 
knowledged goodwill entertained for Ned Bolton in his proper person. 


Old Mrs. Littlepage was almost as rosy and hearty as the Squire ; she 

taken her poverty patiently, unaccompanied as it was by any di- 
minution of the world’s respec 
frills, and drawn-silk hood while she served her customers 
never disturbed by a sense of incongruity or reminded 
she had seen better days. She could tell stories of the B 
calling was then a singular sinecure, but it was not with- | and the poor maidens who cast their primroses and violets before Mon- 
out its deep, still influence ; and where the spotlessness of the lawn was | mouth ; and how the Princess Mary came back their queen, and was 
preserved intact, it was certain, ualess in very corrupt and agitated dis- | as humble 
tricts, to meet with regard. 


he wore her scarlet gown, plaited 





and loving a wife as any village dame in all 
Z Mrs. Littlepage had her cherry-brandy for the Squire, and her el 
So there they all were in the Walnut parlour—the Bolton household, | flower wine and diet cake for Sylvia ; y 
old and youhg—the Squire drinking his mag of ale, which he preferred | “ chit,” and “ sweet,” for her equally with Joan. And she loved them 
to foreign wine ; Madam Bolton pinching her frills, and declaring “a | both so dearly, and held laborious Bell in such close esteem, and was so 
cose had gone over her grave,” for she was taken with a shiver and must 
fave her drops immediately; Sylvia tripping in from the mid-summer gar- 
den with a lapful of rose leaves, her father exclaiming, “ lass, you’d bet- 
ter ha’ been weeding the tarnip field ;” Sam growling at the 
; Ned smiling and stretching himself, and | 
g his th tfal head witb brain-struck 


well disposed towards the rest of the world, that it was a marvel that 
she had still a large corner in her heart, and a considerable portion of 
alous tongue, for Peter the cat. 

ie,” she would say ; “ give us your country news. 
the young sirs’ déath, one of 
Armytage or his cousin? You 
stands long at the wall. Well, 
8 father stole a grass-green knot, and something else, 
in Hathaway Park. The times have grown 
lads not so willing as they were 


the day I won the arrow 
tame. Bonny lasses are scarce, or 
wont. Such a capering as we used to have. Is the spinage ready 
Sylvie? Has your mother tried the sprig of rosemary 
keep away restlessness and ill dreams? Bell need not mind the shop 
that ache in her back. 1’ll just turn the key in the lock ; 
body else comes, they can return in the morning. 
ift your tail at Sylvie? You are very 
caterwaul two‘hours last night with Sim Tayler’s cat that wants a leg, 
taken off in the rabbit’s tra 
the buckle because he caught a mouse this week ; 
a rat as need be, Will you have a 
is Ned who tries his mother’s box. 

if taken with an air it is a pretty accomplishment ; it clears the 
ge of people of degree. Become your degree, 


particular! you did not 


noch, my dear? No? I believe it 
at you should practise it, Sylvie ; 


test hope of getting 


was Mistress Joan—a swarthy but not uncomel 
address, and abundant indic 


face. 

. The charming Lad 
their originals, who 

mortifying and tan’ 

their shrewd, mischievous minds, 


ing’ the wien of a thousand 
ging , captives in their chains, 


delusions—that she 


merry freaks and follies, while drag- 
same time there was a method in their madness, a calculation 
le than Sylvia Bolton, less 
y in her wordly wisdom—a 
, in her undress chintz petticoat and 


the sunny landscape, 
rustling corn, little 
ping a few subdued notes, grass-ho 


ving the lazy cattle from the trout stream ; and | horn, 
and liveried attendants, the great array of quality, 
, £0 effeminate, so worshipped, so despotic 
es himself, and affected unconcern. “ Pooh, 


is Sir home, I warrant, and time ; but it is 
not likely that be will either feast ‘us ba weae 


and kettle bubbling on the hob—the 
was as welcome as money to the 


oe tae un Ok weed be be woman, my dear, P've been rummaging all over the house 


on the spectacle. It might be his Grace of Cumberland, or my 
Bute, that the Lon‘oners were crazed agai and 


he Squire’s philosophy was not infectious. “Dear heart, Mr. Bol- 
pay your service early to Sir Charles. I wonder if he 
He and my mother were far away cousins, and 
ed me out of charch when I was a young thing. 
I could see you so honoured, and behaving worthy of the 


so happy in his legs. I'll be ready in a trice ; you 
ly, granoy ; I'll tell you all the dresses and 


in the girls, they’re so conceited. The 
thout them. How did I manage before you were 
blessed mother came into the world ? 


ine enjoy my own thoughts.” 


5 


t 

Sally, there’s none of the tip-top gentry that y: 

lay claim to ; res Tae ee ee ee 
wider still.” 

“If Mr, Saville travels with Sir Charles, I had better call upon him, 


and did long ago. 
Bible and Clarissa, Ob! that vile man—oh ! that 
op ee sy 4 aor 
Mra, Littlopage corrected her. ress om, paral 


i 


the opportunity.” Ned de- 
e’ll teach you the latest 


ville, sir,” with more spirit. of the Grand Tour, my dear ; and 


the 
a ae authorized it at first—you recollect—but once begin never 


if Sir Charles don’t finish the stables 
taking the first word of scolding. 

and the great man to serve all.” 
torted Sam, and flung off to the 


first partners wherever 


Sir Charles down this year?’ said Mark, 
ven up the old place since the Norfolk 


may be the worse for 


“Have you heard of a new Parliament in the wind?” 

posing himee Cty hey ~ tym as Midecty oo 
an elec sure don’t 

Goals Sir Charles,” with a twinkle in his eye. niesty edie 


ter. these manners, 
profound the bowing and courtesying! 


“You are covetous, Mr. Bolton ; you take things to yourself ; 


” 

hamble, ee 

pering and complacent, Sam bashful and uncouth, Juan brid- 
ended, the company set out, form- 
private show as the populace 


their leisure— 
Sylvia was bday deposited 











== 

The theatre then was sure of its audience—grave citizens, learneg 

scholars and divines, men of rank and note, the worthy and good, Were 
among the numerous play-goers. 

Tradesmen carried thither their spruce wives and daughters to have 


Se ante c7as one exes s So pag bent toe of Georgs 
the idle _— ; to weep for the degradation of Jane 


Shore; to essy Oatland ; to laugh and scold the Good- 
tured Man. he —— gentry came in once or twice a ay 4 
break, by a lively intellectual diversion, the monotony of their round 
games and their country dances. 
There were then well-employed — companies, respected and re. 
spectable among their compeers, who had never set fuot on 
boards, and who could yet do justice to the brilliance of Congreve, Pay. 


pernicious and ghastly; besides there were great stars that now ang 
then condescended to blaze in a confined fir t, and rep what 





country town had its theatre with decent accommodation, fy} 
os to do it justice, frequent benefits for charitable and bene. 
volent perpesee. 

The Boltons found therefore no empty house, no lack of comrades jg 

their gadding. The Squire shook hands with the manager, whose play. 

bills and fugitive pieces were thrown off at Mr. Bolton’s printing-office, 

and who had quitted the pees to receive the Mayor and 

tion, his express patrons that evening ; and the Boltons were shown to 

the Squire’s favourite box, where, before the curtain drew up, the 

had time to nod to many of their acquaintances—the Olivers, the fe 

nells, the Singletons, the Norrises—besides fanning themselves at the 

mere spectacle of the crush and heat in the pit, where there was invaria- 
biy a sailor who would be noisy and troublesome—one would think he 
came on purpose—and who uniformly called forth first the laughter, and 
then the wrath of the assembly. 

The curtain drew up on a rustic cottage and a mysterious gentleman 

in a horseman’s cloak ; and Sylvia crossed her and set herself to 
be entranced by the story, all in a tremble the one moment, smiling 
with satisfaction the next ; never criticising except when she could not 
help it—when her attention was laid hold of by the late entrance of 
a into an opposite box—two gentlemen, strangers to the town, 
one of them remarkable enough to attract a large proportion of eyes 
from the piece. 

The chief was a young gentleman, a very fine young gentleman, to 
whom, in appearance, Sylvia’s brothers were nothing, so splendidly was 
he attired for the occasion : scarlet coat and vest edged with gold lace ; 
cocked hat, laced also ; Mechlin cravat ; hair powdered to the last puff 
Moreover, he was a fine-looking young fellow, fit to do justice to his ex. 
travagance. His companion was but a respectable shadow in black, 
= t be good Mr. Bennet the chaplain, or learned Dr. Hughes the 
physician. 

A great buzz went through the boxes: some young friend of Sir 
Charles come down that afternoon to bear him company at the Hall, cer- 
tainly a person of consequence, affably disposed to grace the town in 
its drama. Market Northorpe was properly elated. 

In the meantime the performance went on, and the audience had it in 
their power to scrutinize the stranger thoroughly, and he to stare about 
him, which, without rudeness, he freely. He looked especially, and 
with reason, at the Boltons’ box, openly and bebind his playbill, repeat- 

irresis- 


,| ing the compliment as if something within its bounds struck, and 


tibly attracted him. 
“Lord! how that grand fellow notices you, Sylvia; he cannot give 
youup. I think you bave made a conquest,” whispered Joan Little- 


ylvia was manceu her fan, with her sweet face as pink as a rose. 
Of course she denied mplication. 
“ Why do you say he is looking at me? He is looking about him; 
it is at you as well.” 
Pe returned yey ee looks at my black 
uni open my } some t young town k. I 
would call the man to order, if I were you, my dear.” _ 
But the face which so wilfully followed Sylvia Belton was not impu- 
dent ; bold it might be, and frank, but an young face, fair as 
Sylvia’s own, only somewhat sunburnt, more so those of most Lon 
doners who spent their hours at routs and rackets, in taverns and gau- 


con SE Hie Ditian be hs cond to GEE Be BN with 


elderly gossips and politicians, always ready to public affairs— 
me ary A oo was about, any signs rr earthquake ; 
and his place was filled up by one y male tance or another 
inclined for a change of position, or piedg ny bey ~h- 
young ladies oranges, or venturing to a lance in lively 

with Joan Littlepage. 


Such a chance guest satisfied the girls’ curiosity regarding the new 
Mr. Gay Hathaway, Sir Cheries’s young relative, fresh from 


was a little disappointment—he might have been a peer’s son, 
at least, but was only Mr. Guy !—which, however, soon subsided, and 
was succeeded by pleasant and sagacious inferences and comparisons. 
Mr. Gay, who had been about Market Northorpe when a child, and for 
that matter was born in the neighbourhood, grown into so accomplished 
& young man! 

So like the Guy Hathaway branch, to introduce himself with this 
foolish flourish of finery (they were all good-humoured, vain, brave, 
warm-hearted improvideat gentlemen, these Guy Hathaways,)—deputed 
from Sir Charles's dinner-table, doubtless to achieve a li e extra popt- 
larity—the herald to the town following close upon Sir Charles’s un- 
expected appearance at the Hall, what could be at the bottom of this 
excitement? 

The Hathawars were an old Saxon family reckoning an honourable 
descent of scores of generations ; yet it is not known that they counted 
kindred with the yeoman’s ter, Ann Hathaway who won the heart 
of the wool-comber’s son, Will Shakspeare. Parallel with the main 
stem, illustrated by Sir Charles, ran a collateral bough of the family 


servilit and on b rf an 
y y — 
were y, open- and true, if not much encum red’ with fare 


qualities gechage snare beloved tam Sresed Gan Ge vee 
bie owners of the H 
Thus, when the first sensation passed, and Mr. Guy was generally re- 





sauces, you Sylly ?” 
“I don’t know, ; 1 never tried,” Sylvia replied, with a laugh 
nevertheless, her father urged the inquiry graflly, as if her hilarity aid 
“To chara the butter in place of toying it into pate; to posoh the 
eggs where you wasted them in custards; to sit = the flitches, 
earthenware and bricks of a kiteben instead of the and wainscot 
of a parlour; to play at b lind-man’s-baff, and telling in place of 
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‘upper, and Commerce and such mummeries as Minuettes dela Cour ; 
Le a fe pockets for use, not show, and plain skirts and calicos for | 
pe brocades—but to keep a brave heart and a clear conscience. | 


trains “9 
ould not be intolerable, would it, Sylly? : 
7 No, T don’t think I should mind it,”? granted Sylvia, considering, “ if 


. le who had been my friends before ; for you know, 
ieog ‘vould fee surprised, and might not be inclined to follow my | 
re ase a little fool, like the rest of them,” ejaculated the Squire, 
so pettishly, that although Sylvia was puazled to read his meaning, she 
did not care to prolong the argument. 


‘thaway called th day at the G 
Si and Mr. Guy Hathaway e next day at the Gate- 
b aoe came in + Aa as if they had been to wait on the Lord- 
Ligsivia burried to ber mother’s room with the great news the moment 
abe descried Sir Charles alighting at the gate. f 

Mrs. Bolton was in a fuss—she must go down to welcome Sir Charles, 
little as she was able for it. Mr. Bolton would be very careless of the 
entertainment, and would expose his country breeding : buat at the same 
time she must be dressed in her best to receive her distinguished connex- 
jon—so Sylvia brought out the worked suit, the clocked stockings, and 
the paint-pot ; and after Mrs. Bolton had been laced and touched up, 
and bad swam here and there to try the effect—when Sylvia had pant- 
ingly completed her labours, Black George looked in upon them with a 
Ay and demanded if he should set the table for dinner. 
a. What do you mean, fellow ?” inquired Mrs. Bolton, with great scorn. 
“Js tbere no more fitting refreshment for Sir Charles than a vulgar 
family meal? Fly down to the cellar, Sylvia, and remember the cut 

” 


om Mercy on us! madam,” in affected dismay, “Sir Charles and his 
young man left half an hour ago—and the Squire has gone out like- 
wise, although it is past noon—and Mr. Sam is fidgeting to be off pigeon- 


ayy out of my sight, you ugly crow! He’s mocking me, I know he 
is, and so are you, Sylly, to make me rise and have on my fine things 
when you knew how ill I was, and all for nothing. Oh, what a world it 
is! What wretches everywhere!’ and poor Mrs. Bolton fell back in vio- 
lent hysterics. 

When Sylvia tried to recover her mother with hartshorn and burnt 
feathers and the unfailing ay the truth must be told that the sick 
lady rallied for a moment from her gulps and snatches to administer to 
Sylvia’s round, officious, vexed face a sound slap, and sent the good 
daughter wounded and aggrieved from the room. 

“Shall I ran out and look for the Squire, Miss? Shall I lay a cover 
in the pantry for Mr. Sam? I’ll undertake the sage for the goose, Miss 
Sylvie ; only trust me,” pleaded Black George, gota 
though the last person in the world to bear malice, cou 
forget bis offence and its consequences. J 

Mr. Bolton and Ned came in together—Ned disposed to be talkative, | 
the Squire tacitarn, which was not his ordinary habit. 

There was to be a dissolution of Parliament ; the clever writing men 
to whom the senate of Liliput owed so much, would be saved a great 
deal of ingenious invention, and the seat—the old Hathaway seat—was 
actually to be contested. A Londoner, whom nobody knew, except that 
be belonged to the treasonable and revolutionary Opposition, was com- 
ing down to oppose Sir Charles in his own county. 

Kea Bolton enlarged on the absurdity of the , and the preca- 
rious and discreditable position into which the aspirant was about to 
thrust himself, the Squire saying nothing, looking up now and then as 
if he listened—that was all. . 

Of course Ned was edified by Sir Charles’s dignity. He had struck 
Sylvia from a distance as a slight, sallow, insign’ t fi of a man, 
even in velvet and lace ; but no question but that spending all his life 
in the highest society, presiding in power, and patronage, would render 
him a noble gentleman. True it is—and a great modern observer has 
recalled it to us—that with all their errors, their frequent guilt and 
misery, the state they maintained, the homage they received, made of 
even the most ordinary,men of that aristocracy magnates more or less 


rb. 
“i Guy, Ned said, was unassuming, and inclined to be familiar with 
Sam on field ts ; they were what were naturally in his way—though 


id not at once | 





Sir Charles ht provide for him by an office under Gov ora 
commission in the , any day. 

Ned invited Sylvia to take an airing in the garden. She still strove 
to swallow her tment at 80 icious an t in 


missing so ausp' 

their lives as Sir Charles’s call—he had asked for the ladies, too, and 
wished to pay his compliments to them, but the Squire put him off. 
She would so have liked a peep, to be able to a to Joan Littlepage, 
although Mr. Guy was a little too bad—and at ideaSylvia hung her 
head and plaited ner voreminous muslin apron, embroidered by her own 
nimble fin ; while Ned still impressed upon the child what a great 
man Sir Charles was, how honoured they were by nts slightoet uvtice, 
how foolish of any stranger to oppose him—that only a stranger could 
have p dso unwarrantably and wildly, and exposed If to 

rtain , not to say danger. 
© Market orthorpe was A more concerned about Sir Charles’s errand 
than it had a —: at the Hall. Such a 
wild- scheme, such a daring oner 

There was a faction venerable authority, as where is there not 
a faction, but it was so small, so contemptible—the Methodist tanner, 
(the Methodists were very weak at Market Northorpe)—the seditious 
infidel basket-maker—’Torney Aylott, who was suspected of lending 
money on usury—the ruined yeoman who had been in jail for poaching. 

The party was so worthless that it scarcely merited the notice of a 
ducking. It was not even likely that cold, proud Sir Charles, vindic- 
tive though he was, would demean himself to be revenged on such a 
cre 


Iw. 

Still, as the fuel was, all Market Northorpe kindled into a 
blane, ad after it hed orled ont at the eudsolousmess of the invader, eo 
far from falling back on the plenitude of its superiority, it prepared to 
punish the disturbers of its tranquillity to their hearts’ content. 

Heads of guilds met to reinforce restrictions on trade, and a. 
i suspec T- 
lopers and hangers-on for the custom of the place. Bands of appren- 
tices and journeymen assembled with little concealment, to practise mus- 
ters and plans of action which should reduce the new candidate to enter 
the town with a guard of soldiers. 

Already it was within a week of the election, and the streets were less 








orderly, the population more unsettled, than they had been found for 
years ; and Sylvia, for Joan Littlepage, dared not stay for a dish 
of tea, not even at the itive hour of four, under the risk of iy 
offending Mrs. Li on the only point whereon she was sore and 
punctilious—the ty of , Joan, Bell, and Peter. 

Mrs. Littlepage proved more placable than could have been expected, 


ou ; and come, Letty, coax Goody to buy you a few yards of red riband 
Tor virappera, and I ‘ill give you s comb into the bargain.” 
Strange to see Joan Littl put out, but the truth was she and 
Granny were full of a ous tale ee oe 
their friends at the Gate-house. tated to speak it ou 
Z Y on eapention te bo bens 


~ 


t epage “TI could never 
ha’ believed it, Sylvie ; your father, who is as well-born as any of us, to 
desert his class, and go with the scum of the town !”’ 

“To vote against ir Charles, who may be Beelzebub, but who is still 








; but Sylvia, | of these satrapships. This will al 


The serious defection came like a thunderbolt on Market Northorpe ; 
and so t was the shock, so considerable the personal influence that 
Squire Bolton had wielded, that, had not his flagrant contumacy been 
directed against their ruler, the townspeople might have been shaken in 
their allegiance. As it was, their condemnation was unanimous, and 
kept pace with their wonder.—7o be continued next week. 

ooo 
TURKISH RAILWAYS. 
| _ It is impossible to doubt that of all the levers of modern civilisation, 
| the railway is the greatest. It has already revolutionised the habits of 
| the old countries of Europe ; and although it was once supposed to be 
suitable only for countries already densel <= and having an 
| established goods and passenger traffic, we find in the United States that 
| the railway actually precedes population, and stretches through forests 
| and prairies, to pioneer the settlements of man. The railway proprietor 
| in this way b a landholder of extr inary magnitude. He pos- 
| sesses not merely a line of rail, and the land it stands on, but a broad 
| band of the earth’s surface, which, being intersected by locomotive faci- 
| lities, may be turned at once into farming and building lots of the most 
valuable description, The company buys a waste, having no commauni- 
cation with the civilised world, an | in a short space of time re-sells this 
land at a value enormously enhanced by the communication which annu- 
| ally adds thousands to the population, and takes to market produce that 
| increases in a geometrical ratio. It is trae that in America, through 
competing lines and financial jobbing, the results do not always answer 
the expectations of the projectors. But if we set aside these illegitimate 
| influences, the principle is undoubtedly sound in the case of a line 
that goes through a rich soil, and is not beset with engineering difficul- 
ties. 

Turkish railways occupy a middle position between the system of Eu- 
| rope, which subserves compact populations, and the system of the west- 
| ern parts of America, which entirely precedes them. In Turkey, there 
| are towns, and some of considerable size ; but on the intermediate = 
| of the a lines, from the scanty population, there would be little 

or no | personal traffic ; recourse, thercfore, must be had to the Ame- 
| rican system, of the railway company becoming a landholder on a large 
scale, 80 as to absorb to the credit-side of the enterprise as much as pos- 

sible of the prospective rise in the value of the land adjoining the rail- 
| way. Passenger-traffic will thus be drawn to the railway by increased 
| settlement on the line. But the great revenue will be from the valuable 
| agricultural and mineral products, which at present have no outlet in 
| consequence of the enormous price of ti rt on mule or camel back. 

The political importance of railways to Turkey can scarcely be over- 
estimated. One great cause of the oppression misgovernment of the 
internal parts of this empire, which are removed from the observation 
of the diplomatic and consular — is the distance and inaccessibility 

| be altered under a system of railway 
reticulation. With the electric wire extending from one country to an- 





| other, it becomes like one town. Everybody is in presence of public 


opinion, and no population can remain semi-barbarous that habitually 
associates with others more civilised in a railway-train. We have seen 
the effect of the overland transit through Egypt. .In the beginning of 
this century, it was dangerous to go any distance from the walls of an 
— town. Even under the vigorous and intelligent despotism of 
Mohammed Ali, a journey to Suez was not unattended with danger. But 
from the moment the transit was fairly established, the Arabs of the line 
became altered men, and instead of their hand being against every man, 
and every man’s hand against them, their constant anxiety was to get 
the well-remunerated employment the British agents could give them. 
The first executed of the railways of the Ottoman empire is from Alex- 
andria to Suez ; and this reminds us that Turkish railways are impor- 
tant to us, not merely in relation to the trade of our Tarkish merchants 
with the interior, bnt in relation to our connection with India. What 
may be accomplished by large steamers like the Leviathan, in course of 
time, we cannot, of course, predict; and it will require very extraordi- 
nary speed in vessels doubling the Cape of Good Hope to make up the 
difference of the more direct overland routes; for it must be remem 
that there are much shorter ways of getting to India than = : such, 
for instance, is the projected line of the Eaphrates Valle , which proceeds 
by Antioch to and Bassorab. The celebrated Euphrates expedi- 
tion, under General Chesney, did not result in introducing the regular 
navigation of this river for goods and passenger traffic to India: the 
Egyptian being found to be the preferable route = not so direet,) 
in consequence of the easy access to the port of Al ‘a, the facilities 
offered by the Mahmondieh canal, the steam-navigation of the Nile, and 
the security of the land-route from Cairo to Suez. Om the other hand, 
by the Euphrates route, there was a tedious land journey, and consider- 
obstructions in the rocks and shallows, except during a few 
in spring, in uence of the melting of the snows of the Taurus. But 
since the introduction of railways, and of vessels constructed by Messrs. 
Laird, of a light draught of water, the Euphrates Valley line has attracted 
general attention ; and a company has been formed to construct a rail- 
way from the th of the Ovemteo to Dahor Castle, o« the DUpurates, 
passing very close to the city of Aleppo, and thus providing for a consi 
derable local traffic ; for Aleppo has 70,000 inhabitants, and a large trade 
of exported produce, and import of British manufacturers, which is at 
present carried on on mule aud camel back. 

When this first short railway is completed, steamers of light draught, 
will be introduced for some years, in order to carry on the comm 
tion to Bassorah, at the head of the Persian Gulf, until the whole line of 
railway is completed. The total line of the railway from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Persian Gulf would be 1200 miles ; it is therefore only to a 

haps distant futurity we miy look for the completion of the whole 

fine. But once arrived at the Euphrates, the whole track through Meso- 
potamia to Bagdad and Bassorah is a dead flat, traversing the richest 
part of the ancient Babylonian empire. Bagdad itself is a large elt, 
carrying on a considerable trade with the western of Persia ; 
there can be no doubt that many light goods would be 
rail. When all is completed, the transit from Bombay to _— 
by the Red Sea, takes twenty-one days, could be accomplished 
tee 


which, 
n four- 


n. 

The t anxiety of the company is to complete, in as short a 
of timeras possible, the first portion of the railway, beginnin; with Bué- 
diah. The Bay of Antioch is here very spacious, and free from rocks, 
the holding-ground good ; only a mole is required, on account of 


the south-easterly winds. The learned Dr. Holt Yates, formerly secre- 
tary of the Syro- Society, writes of this place as follows : “ The 
im) of Su , in a political and commercial t of view, can- 


not be doubted. Situated at the very gates of Asia Minor, in a fine bay 
at the mouth of a which communicates ith an extensive 
fertile yey in silk, grain, and fruits, flocks, and herds, 
sheltered by lofty moun which are well wooded, and show indica- 
tions of coal, , and iron ores, with plenty of and stone for 
building, an of running water, and a fine climate—it attracted 
the attention of the ancient Romans, who, as long as they held possession 
the seat of ernment. 

creak Gn cont of Sate Tiles, 


Formerly, Smyrna was the place of 
port of manathetares which 


caravans. All find their way by Trebizonde and Erzeroum. But there 
is a very local export in grain, and ney aie we 


the puss amd thts Seportens ioternal os t of Western Asia Minor. 
Smyrna itself is a large city, having mee corps of British mer- 
ome Ey other coun’ M 

“Fray deadedeanel Asia Minor, we come to Samsoun, 
period Asia Minor, 











ove provinyes 
thereby facilitate the trade with Western Europe. 





of a district which produces in abundance most of those articles so ex- 


tensively from Asia Minor to the manufacturing districts of 
England, in addition to fruits and grains. So that for thie first stage of 
what we may call the direct India railway, there cannot fail to be at 
enormous local traffic. “ But how,” it is asked, “are we to get toSam- 
soun most conveniently?” We answer, by rail from Calais to Galatz. 
This line is already completed across Germany and through the greater 
part of Galicia. The Moldavian line across a dead flat is all that would be 
wanting, on the completion of the line to Sivas, to make the communi- 
cation by rail and steam uninterrupted. We believe it is not the inten- 
tion of who have received this valuable concession, to bring it into 
the money market in its present state ; but as the Porte has guaranteed 
T per cent., and engaged to take up one-third of the shares, we look upon 
the project as certain to be carried out. We think Turkey has acted 
wisely in the exercise of this liberality. The future prosperity of the 
Ottoman empire is more likely to be found in the opening up of these 
productive internal regions, than by any other measures that can possi- 
bly be devised. 

Until the ports of Turkey are cheaply accessible to the mineral and 
agricultural productions of the interior, the free trade she has possessed 
from time immemorial loses half its value. This great principle is in 
Turkey like a fire without fuel, or a noble human faculty torpid from 
inadequate exercise, or inefficient from inadequate means, 

We now pass from Asia to Europe, where we find several projects of 
railway, the most comprehensive of which is no doubt the Grand Trunk 
Railway from Constantinople to Belgrade vié Adrianople. That this 
line may ultimately be executed, we look on as hi hly probable, because 
it is the ancient Roman line from the eastern ca fal to Mewsia. Adria- 
nople, Philippopoli, Sophia, and Belgrade, are all very little out of the 
straight line to Vienna. But such a line can be executed only by a com- 
pany of colossal capital, in consequence of its great extent, not only 
across the rich and level plains of Roumelia, but also through the gorges 
of the Taurus and its spurs, that extend all the way from Tatar-Bazard- 
= to Niza, on the borders of Servia ; in all which region much tunnel- 
ing would be requisite. 

A less expensive project is the line from Rustchuk, the large grain- 
emporium on the Lower Danube, to Enos, on the Mediterranean below 
the Dardanelles—not going over the Balkan, but round it on the shores 
of the Black Sea ; and a still shorter line is from Rustchuk to Varna. 
But both these schemes are as yet only projects. In the case of the rail- 
way from Kustendji to Czernavoda, which cuts off the great tongue 
formed by Lower bp vas or the Dobrudscha, the capital has already 
been subscribed, and the preliminary works actually begun. If any one 
looks at the map of this part of Turkey in Europe, it will be seen that 
the Danube, instead of peony | its easterly course to the Black Sea, 
makes a great detour to the north, and enters it by several encumbered 
channels, the entrance to which, from the sea, is practicable only to ves- 
sels of small tonnage, and to these only in fair weather. At one time, a 
depth of fourteen feet was maintained over the bar by artificial means, 
but latterly it has not exceeded eleven feet, the width being five hundred 
yards. Yet the trade of Galatz and Ibraila the former the port of Mol- 
davia, and the latter of Wallachia, has increased fifteenfold between 1838 
and 1852. Thus, from the small and uncertain depth of water, and the 
difficulties of the navigation through the channels of the delta, the trade 
has been confined to vessels of very light draught, which is seriously ob- 
structive of much direct commerce with the west of Europe, in which 
large vessels only can be profitably employed. The consequence is that 
the trade is very much confined to Levantine coasting vessels of small 
tonnage. Captain Spratt has paid especial attention to the mouths of 
the Danube, and has produced new charts of the Sulina and St. Geor; 
mouths ; and it would appear from communications with him, and study 
on the spot, that it would take an enormous sum to establish a depth on 
> - of twenty feet, so as to enable vessels of 800 tons to crosss it at 

mes. 

A very large proportion of the foreign grain imported into England 
now comes from those Danubian principalities, which are so much before 
the public in relation to political matters, which we will not now touch 
upon. But although the trade has increased so enormously, the internal 
arrangements for conducting it are still of a very rude character. From 
the western districts of Wallachia, the grain is sent by land to Kalafat, 
or down the Aluta, which separates Great and Little Wallachia, to the 
mouth of the river, and thence by barges to Ibraila. From Central Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, and the interior of Bulgaria, the grain is brought mostly 
in carts to the Danube. The merchants hey yd agents to buy it in the 
country direct from the growers, and bring it to market at all risks, in- 
volving a great deal of loss, delay, fraud, and wrangling. There is, 
therefore, a great want of a cheap and commodious conveyance to a 
Black Sea port; and it has been found that by clearing out the ancient 
port of Constantia, called Kustendji, on the Black Sea, and making a 
railway to Tchernavode, on the Danube, the tongue of the Dobrudscha 
would be cut off, a great circuit saved, and the angerons, difficult, and 
inconvenient navigation of the mouths would be avo 

The main object of the and railway is to the Black 

ey tie ‘of tie ture , and 
But a second object 
is to induce a return of population into Eastern Bulgaria, which is na- 
turally one of the richest districts of Europe for the production of grain 
and the rearing of sheep, oxen, and horses. 

Kustendji, under the name of Constantine, was an important place 

had a harbour in ancient times. The ruins of ancient tem: 

the remains of ancient moles and quays still visible, prove this. 
certainly, in whatever point of view it be regarded, can scarcel, 
be imagined a more favourable site for a commercial city. Kustendji 
backed by a vast extent of country, perfectly open, but with a ge 
depth of the richest soil, producing, whenever cultivated, crops of the 
finest grain. The surrounding country is high, and uptye d ealthy ; 
fever is rare ; and the sheep, and oxen, are fat and fine. the 
curse of the country has been war. The mouths of the Danube being in 
the hands of the Russians, the Danube below Silistria beg watetoeie’ 
by any fortress of im , and the coast ha no safe , this 
territory has alwa: over-run by the Russian at their first ad- 
vance against Turkey, and made the prey of contending armies. A pro- 
montory running into the sea forms a natural protection from the north 


. 


This vast extent of country is beautifully, but gently undulating, and 
is besides intersected and indented by numerous small valleys and dales, 
singularly tortuous and in direction, but 

mately into a few 
dering on the Black 
Powerfal sprin 
dies almost at its source—is absorbed, 
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The railway is proposed to be carried along a line of lakes, which are, | of Europe ; 
tn thot bach woltse af the Dense ; ond the ne will be as much as pos- | (squash), from America 
sible along the margin of these lakes, on an embankment from four to but in the first : 
six feet in height ; and we learn b; report of the company just issued, | tine ; and onions from S and P. 

Lave bona received from their engineers that the banking | 


that accounts 
of the Danube was began on the 22d of October last ; that Turkish com- 


missioners, appointed for the purpose, have marked out the land reserved 


by government for fortifications. Nearly all the land on the line has the blanched 


been ascertained to be imperial property. 

Such are the railways now ecloctad, or begun, in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. That others will follow, we cannot doubt ; for the government of 
that country is most anxious that all the districts of the interior, capable 
of large production, should be put in communication with the coast. 
From the period of the Greek revolution down to the termination of the 
Crimean war, Turkey, owing to innumerable domestic revolts, foreiga 
war, and diplomatic crisis, has never been out of hot water. A new 
period is now opening up for her ; and we look forward to the time when 
a large amount of British capital will be securely vested in Turkish rail- 


ways. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 

We are so accustomed to certain treasures, both of knowledge and of 
possession, that we forget how they were first acquired ; with what dif- 
ticulty the most insignificant importation from foreign countries was 
first made; and how many noble human lives were spent in solving 
questions, which now that wonderful being, Every Schoolboy, has by 
heart. Heirs to all the ages, we are too often ungrateful to those from 
whom we inherit, and by whose infinite pains, trouble, risk, and sometimes 
suffering, our present goods were gained. 

Now, fa the ial matter of fraits and vegetables, who cares to re- 
fiect on the original birthplace of those which are of present daily use 
and universal consumption? They have become so naturalised and so 
familiar that we treat them as indigenous; and, indeed, most of io 
our secret hearts, hold a vague, floating kind of belief, that they are Bri- 
tish by origin, rather than by adoption, and belong to us by aboriginal 
grace of nature, instead of by the toil and intelligence of man. For in- 
stance, in that commonest of all vegetables, the potato, who ever thinks 
of the history lying between the present time of national abundance, and 
the days when those untried foreign roots grew wild and untasted about 
Quito? Sir Walter Raleigh, amongst baa Pena great and good things 
that he did, brought those roots as rare ties from Virginia to Eng- 
land, in fifteen hundred and eighty-six ; but Gérarde, Queen Elizabeth’s 
famous gardener, received them as curiosities only in fifteen hundred and 
ninety-seven. Eleven years had not made them known, or brought them 
into ion. What revolutions, too, have passed over society six- 
teen hundred and sixteen, when potatoes were eaten at the royal table 
of France as a regal luxury ; though soon after to be abandoned to the 
commonalty with contempt—since sixteen hundred and nineteen, when 


they were Cue lng 0 Foam Dave lish markets—and even since | the First 
t 


seventeen hundred and nine y when Suffolk first begam to possess them, 
according to the testimony of Arthur Young. Why, the most important 
changes which the world ever seen, have occurred since then. The 
whole maf of Europe has been re-cast, and the ,whole fabric of human 
society has been remodelled ; countries have been annihilated, and na- 
ti ties have been —s ; while religious dogmas, political 
questions, and moral views, have all 
and patched into new shapes, as if we had pulled down a baronial castle, 
and made a row of model cottages with the stones. 

The first potatoes grown in Ireland were from tubers, given to Sir Ro- 


popale but ao one then looked forward to the time when the poor of 
tion would live almost exclusively on them ; nor, when a failure 


na 

in the crop would qe Si most heart-rending famines on re- 
cord. An Irish ship, laden with the roots, was wrecked eff Lancashire ; 
at least, so runs the on ; when the potatoes, taking root, soon 
spread far and wide ; and, in a short time and fa- 
mous, They were into the south of Europe by way of Spain 
and Italy. 8 brought them from Quito direct, 

them into Italy, w they journeyed to Vienna, th patron- 


Gérarde them. In § Cag ear octies Sas ges boa, 

Italy artufi bianchi (white ), and also potata, and—like the French 

and Germans—earth-app! our version of the balata, or patata 

of the south. Houghton that in Ireland in sixteen hundred 
-nine, they were 


tshades, both came originally from South America. 

Cc and tomata sauce were not known two hundred years ago; and 
the of that day ran one the less. Jerusalem artichokes 
are sunfh girasoles—from Brazil. Mr. John Goodyer received in 
sixteen hundred and seventeen, two small roots, no bi than hens’ 
eggs, from Mr. Franquevill of London ; the one he planted, and the other 
he gave toafriend. The root he planted, produced a sufficient number 
to y all Hampshire. Nag ag ood sper phen op hem ohm | 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, though not generally culti " 

nor, indeed, generally known. Society was neither so communicative, 
ae ee aes what the grandees and nobles got 
for themselves, they did not ee ne te eee ee 
At first, Jerusalem artichokes were boiled , then peeled, and stewed 
were mar- 
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—goat’s beard, buck’s-beard, Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, Joseph’s 
Flower, Star of Jerusalem—by what name poe at ease the reader 
to it—came from Si i 
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canonisation 

a 2 eee oon to cows and birds, on the banks of old 
ile. Spinach is in the same condition of uncertainty. It was known 
Arabian physicians ; and probably ithem—throagh the Moors 
—introduced into Spain, whence it through Burope ; but who 
was the benefactor to the human race who first brought it into use we 
have no means of knowing. Neither jcan we raise a monument to the 
m of that sainted man who once eat a cucumber when travelling 
in the far East, and, fired by a noble patriotism, pocketed the seeds for 
the everlasting delectation of the west. Radishes come from China, Co- 
chin-Chioa, and Japan ; beet-root comes from the sea-coast of the south 















been as thoroughly taken to pieces, | of j 





with our best kinds; Portu 





the country which produced vines in the abundance in which once 
grew here, caght art to beve found mach dilicalty in growing Sak We 
wish there were more south walls at the present day, covered with their 
pe we Liq rple frait! They came to us from 
8 and Ischia, but their origin is Asian. 
Pine-apples, that royal fruit, are from Africa and the West Indies ; 
oranges and lemons passed from Asia to ee a Genoa was 
long our nursery for lemons ; but, Genoa had gone to Media for her first 
poe ee ee Se ee ee B The shad- 
dock was brought Batavia to Japan; and, though a citrus, was 
named after Captain Sbaddock, it rat Importer, rom East. 
As to nuts; walaut is from southern Europe and America, the 
pa EF @ town in 
‘aples ; hence its Corylus a Filberts came from Pontus ; 
chestnuts were brought by the Romans from Sardis in L to Italy. 
y also in Asia ; notably in China, and 
J Evelyn says, that the chestnut is a native of Great Britain ; and 
8. uotes an old deed of gift from Henry the Second to the monks 
Forty sehen: © which he oo Samo Se of th hatant be Ge 
says, that it is not 
a native py By Lee yy VI 
Trent. It sometimes grows to an enormous size. The famous Castagno 
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y single, called il del galea, was twenty-six feet in 
at the distance of two feet the ground ; instances of extreme 
Suthacs bod tas Soe waka, atgh comparsh te cus euclas in toon Ines 
our 
They did nat iupert eadonatn or Bensllion cocoa-nuts, or American 
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ive, from China, Japan, and Italy ; vegetable-marrow 
; lettuce, from the Levant in the second instance, 
, from the East; shallots from Pales- 


ortugal. 
Before all these importations were made, substitutes and predecessors 
were found in plants which now rank little higher than weeds. Dande- 
lion leaves were used as salad, as they are to this day in the north, and | 
roots served the place of endive ; winter cress was also a | 
common salad ; so was rocket, which is still used in Italy ; bulbous | 
chzropyliued, or chervil, and corn-salad, a valerian, were ancient 
lettuces ; France, the country of gastronomics, paramount above all, 
knows the value of both, though we have turned them out among the 
rank and file of weeds. The Viennese are notorious consumers of cher- 
vil. Rampion was a salad, so were sorrel leaves ; common Alexanders 
did duty for celery ; and skirret, a poor, rank water-parsnip, was eaten 
cold with oi] and vinegar, or boiled, like the cultivated civilised pars- 
nip plainly boiled, even with melted butter in addition. Monk’s rhubard 
was used as spinach ; and even after the introduction of spinach in thir- 
hundred and fifty-one, some feeble-minded individuals sought to re- 





teen 

store hein) xd Hees. to the —- pe ee a 
mercury—good enry, or goose-foot—' moch cultivated in | 
lieu of the same : Lincolnshire being ially notorious for its wealth | 
in on - oe of spinach. Vetches were ancient peas —_ 
beans ; ves of the pepperwort, or poor man’s pepper, were 
instead of our modern East Indian spice ; parsley was a favourite salad, 
and young nettles made a recherché dish of greens. leaves were 
used for soup, and the beautiful blue flowers of borage were used for 
salad se wine, to strengthen the 7 The ae or colewort, 
was cabbage most in request ; scorzonera, or *s was 
eaten freely as an antidote * to snake bites, actual, or possible. Hume 
says that “ it was not till the end of the reign of Henry the eighth that 
any carrots, turnips or other edible roots, were produced in Fag. 
land ; the little of these vegetables that was used, was imported from Hol- 
land Queen Catherine, when she wanted a salad, was obliged 
to & messenger hither on purpose.” But he forgets the common 
roots and planta which we have now disregarded—more’s the pity in 
some instances; and how the r made up for the loss of foreign escu- 
lents, by the use of native s. 

Of fruits, we have very few of home produce ; even the commonest 
have been transformed out of all likeness with the ori stock, partly 
by cultivation, and partly by the introduction of foreign sorts; so that 
it can scarcely be said of any of them, that they are purely native. 
Goosebe Siberia ; currants, 


in sixteen hundred and twenty-nine, and who knew 
every flower, and and tree, by heart, first saw the strawberry 
lant, as a cultivated and cherished plant, in a woman’s garden near 
lymouth. Her little daughter had seen it growing wild in the woods, 
and had transplanted it to the home 
flower and fruit. If it had been in anything like general cultivation be- 
fore then, Tradeseant, the Paxton of those days, would have surely known 
t. Afterwards, Miller saw it in Hyde Park ons vy = Woods ; 
and gradually it has become a prime public favourite. 
said to have come from Is it not rightly hautbois, 
high woods? The wood strawberry is in much esteem in France, and 
the high wood would naturally be the best flavoured. berries are 
indi, too, but, like currants, have been crossed cultivated, 
till little of the original is left. Bilberries are wild now, and ever have 
been ; so are cranberries ; but the best cranberries come from America ; 
barberries are all over Europe, but were not originally wild in Eng- 
land. Peare came from the south of pe to France, thence to 
land ; so did the best kinds of apples, though we have our native 
bility. The bullen is na- 
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to to Italy, and from 
is French, as, indeed, are most of the 


Our best varieties came from Spain and France ; and the finest we 
have are to be found in Kent, that most beautiful en of 


oe ieowe {ten anda ond 
are mentioned by D 


Germany and Ameria, median the East, peaches and nectarines ; the 


ey ye pny white, 
sou gen 3 the paper malberry, 
ina. The white mulberry feeds the 

silkworms ; it is the black which the old Flemish weavers have planted 
olive, also, comes from the south of 

and ho first planted the vine, and where— 
with the fatal juences thereof. Melons are natives of Calmuc Tar- 
and Armenia; but the best kinds came from an t little 
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them had | in a very | tree, which practically demon- 
genous, pep me ery lofty neans 










en for sake of its beautiful | lia ; the 


but the ripe purple plumb came from | eaters. 
reece, | 





SOMETHING ON MY MIND. 


= masses of m Gusstosing Sev cemian, Sotnk and cowled ; 
chosen assassins equipped with noiseless goloshes 
wherebon ari 


to a point, a gout of gore ; an executioner with a 
yt following ne, follow! vias = seen an 
apes fo! , followin a y, unswi 
ver frightened way ; ‘a thonened strangers will 
g together, artistically, and in 
pauses of slow music : “‘ We swear, we swear,” and doing it ; 


| of Satimate frtents striking at my breast with a curious and varied eo}. 


lection of weapons, from an overwhelming sense of duty, and 
their looks for pity’s sake ; secret conclaves setting down my name ip 
blood, with a variety of other dismal pictures selected from the 
chambers of imagination, had been ted to me in dreams for months 
I was rendered miserable, through having been made a freemason, with 
carrying about with me so tremendous a secret. I felt that 
I was fated to be the unhappy wretch who should betray that which had 
been held sacred by multitudes for more than a thousand years. Nor wag 
this idea altogether without grounds ; for vogue hear 
ness had I arrived, that I was continually Sey pay matter 
dentially to myself, and then, in the belief that I had spoken aloud, look. 
ing horror-stricken around me ; or, not seldom, I would write it down 
upon slips of paper, which I afterwards took care to tear up small, or 
put them ihto the fire, or devoured them. 

Once, however, when engaged in this practice, a high wind, coming in 
at the open windows, scattered these interesting disclosures in every di- 
rection, and drove me as nearly mad as a sane man could go. 
were as many as twenty distinct revelations of the most mysterious fact 
in the world’s history thus set flying over space, so that any one might 
run and read them. Nineteen of these I recovered by means of almost 
superhuman exertions. Two were reclaimed, at peril of life and limb, 
from a neighbour’s wall with chevawx-de-frise at the top of it ; three of 


é 


strated dreaded fact of my Sybiline leaves becoming ; 
were carried into the river, and had to be rescued by boat; seven 
been whirled into the kennel of a proverbially savage dog, whieb, 
ever, was so impressed by my eager haste and furious vehemence, that 
he vacated his quarters at the first summons, and fled, howling, to the 
utmost extent of his chain. One was brought down from a chimney-pot 
by a very small sweep, who, luckily for me and for himself, proved to 
Eilvn at pln ith ia the garde, which preety {putt death eco 
tten at play wi c’ 
ingly, without open trial, after manner of the tribanals of Westpha- 
3 the twentieth could nowhere be found. There was lying somewhere, pa- 
tent to the first = explicit solution of the whole art of free- 
masonry in my own peculiar and well-known handwriting. This th 
which was of a nature to make the most stolid anxious, excited me to 


3 
iz 


paper y: 

“ What paper? What was on it?” inquired they. 

What was on it, indeed? A question not to be answered very readily. 
I did not go to bed for eight-and-forty-hours, and then I found the pre- 
cious miming manuscript neatly deponited between my neckerchief and 
my false ; after hI from writing out the secret any 
more. I carried it about with me on my mind, nevertheless, and a 

barthen it was. Waking or sleeping, but ially sleeping, 


vate life, is a most respectable grocer, was 
society as the av: of violated faith. He was 


it. 
tly to the sad recital 
ly rather volatile—* I have 
sake—although I know 
the whole thing is nonsense—I am ready to a freemascn ; 





0 On ea enti 
“ Of course I did,” said 1; “I always do dream of the secret.” 
“ Indeed,” observed Jones, with an unpleasant dryness in his manner ; 
“and do you also always ‘alk in your sleep ?”” 

Ufelt exactly ae ia jug ofie-cold water had been poured down the 
na my neck. 

We wore both silent for ot least « minste, and then Jones quietly re- 
— “I think you might jast as well make that five pound a tenner, 


cepting a twenty-pound note.” 

“ Thank you, eee amen 5 £3 Che Boe. From what you 
said last week,” he with a grim “ 
had not se much in the house.” 
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rogatiog 
answers were 
of anything more 
tion to psychological science. 


sleepin, . ereon regarding the subject of his dreams, and your 

; ctenbblogty clear and pertinent. I never was spectator 

interesting and curious. It is P sen ye J a contribu- 
t 


I think, indeed, I shall publish an 
At that instant, I made my long contemplated spring out of the bed- 
clothes, and placed myself between 7 oe and the door. In my hand 
was the life-preserver with which my pillow always furnished, and in 
my eyes was the determination to use it as a life-preserver. “Jones,” I 
observed, “ as I must save my own life—you must die.” 

« You mean to kill me, then, do you?” said he jauntily. —_ 

“My friend,” replied I, waving the weapon to and fro to give solem- 
nity to my manner, “I have unfortunately no choice; you have wan- 
touly opened the Bluebeard’s chamber of my mind, and now you mast 
pay the penalty. I regret the sad necessity, believe me, almost as much 
as you can yourself, but the thing must be done. I shall hit you be- 
tween the eyes as nearly as I can, so that the whole matter will be but 
the work of an instant, and the pain scarcely appreciable. However, in 
the meantime, if you have any ge or d t to leave behind 
you, intrust it to me, and be sure of its delivery.” 5 

“Yes,” said Jones decisively, “ there are two documents down stairs 
in the possession of my servant, with whom I have but just left them. The 
one is to be 
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fident in the capacity of Dr. Willoughby and Son, was anxious to try 
the effect of their invaluable “ Verelentic Arabic Tincture.” 
Next day “ the doctor ” called upon the Sinclairs and saw the daugh- 
ter. Jean Sinclair handed over to him one guinea, in return for which 
she received two soda water bottles filled with some fluid. In a week or 
| two Jean was restored to health. In the meamtime the Doctor’s visits 
were anything but few and far between—indeed, he was a daily visitor; 
and such good use did he make of his time that in three weeks he had 
asked the hand of his fair patient, and she had consented to become his 
wife. He had no doubt learned, either from herself or from some of the 
| neighbours, that Jean was “a lass wi’ a tocher.” Jean, too, wasdoubt- 
| less perfectly satisfied with the wordly position of her future husband. 
| With the profits of the Dundee and Edinburgh establishments, as well as 
| his practice, and a pension of 5s. 6d. a-day (for it would appear that Dr. 
Willoughby had lost a finger while serving in the navy), Jean might 
| well look upon him as a very eligible husband. Before this, however, 
| another actor or rather actress appeared on the stage, in the shape of a 


i 
his real name was Glen, no more did he think it requisite to mention 


| that this young lady’s name was Jessie Buchanan, and that he and she 
| had lived together as man and wife for the preceding seven years, Emu- 








delivered to your friend the Provincial Grand at once if any- | lating the example of Abraham of old, he introduced her to the Sinclairs 
thing should happen to me, and the other to the mayor of this town. The 
law will therefore hang you upon strong circumstantial evidence, unless 
the brotherhood put you to death beforehand by some more terrible me- | 


as his sister, Miss Jessie Willoughby. This took place on the national 
| fast-day, which was on the 7th of October last. 
A week after this, Jean and the Doctor drove to St. Andrews 


oung lady whom the Doctor brought with him one day to the Sinclair’s | 
ouse. As he had not deemed it necessary to tell his intended wife that | 





= ———____ 2 — 
bearings, so that instead of the miserable peddling hand-to-mouth shifts 
now had recourse to, we may provide means of defence on a scale really 
adapted to meet all the requirements of the case, so as to enable honest 
se p Nag oA — = ae of security, without being haunted 
w e nig’ ear of awaking in the mornin ely 
 ahenea ie ‘rn ll iin 4 g to find themselves 
Sir, it is impossible to exaggerate the dangers to which we are ex- 
_ Some of them were adverted to in the debate on Friday night, 
ut here again I have to complain of that want of an enlarged and com- 
prehensive view to which I have previously referred. Not a hundredth 
part of our real peril was disclosed. Allusions were made to two or 
three great Powers who have designs against us. But the fact, the ap- 
palling fact, was studiously concealed, that all Europe is arming for an 
attack upon us, and not only Europe, but Asia and Americatoo, I need 
not dwell upon the danger from France. You have but to look at their 
naval estimates to be convinced of this. If you compare that item of 
their Budget for 1853, with what it is for 1859, you will find an increase 
of £1,000,000 sterling. Contrast this, sir, with what we have been doing 
during the same interval. I find in the Abstract of Income and Revenue 
| for 1853, published in Mr. Charles Knight’s “Companion to his Alma- 
nac,’’ that the item for the navy that year was £6,625,943, while this 
year the navy and packet service, according to the Times, amounts to 
only £9,860,000, thus showing that while the French have been increas- 
ing their estimates by a million, we have been reducing ours by upwards 
| of three millions. But there are some people so blind by prejadice that 
| they can’t understand plain figures—can’t see distinction between de- 
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thod. You have not given me that twenty-pound note, by the by, old fel- |in order to get the marriage banns proclaimed. They were accom-| crease and increase. But even if it had been otherwise, if instead of re- 


low. Where is it?” 

“ Here,” said I, tottering to my trousers, and taking out my pocket- 
book with a trembling hand: “ here’s a fifty pound note, which you may 
keep as a small tokea of my affectionate regard. I love you, Jones; 
you know I was only in fun all along.” 

“ Thank ye,” said my volatile friend, as he pocketed the money ; “so 
was I too. I have been playing a trick upon you from the very begin- 
ning. 

‘had then—with his nose, and knees, and elbows, according to the or- 
thodox manner, so often practised by me in secret—he made, to my as- 
tonishment, the freemason’s sign. 

“You must know, my dear fellow,” added he, “ that I have been a 
mason myself these ten years ; and as for your revelations during sleep, 
they consisted of nothing beyond snoring.” 

—_—— 
MR. PUNCH’S PREFACE TO HIS THIRTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 


It might have been at Freemasonic Hart’s—it might have been after 
earnest diving into Quarter-Maine Liquor Law—it might have been 
during a study of Women of England after Ellis. Never mind that. 
Fahrenheit filled his glass to 90, and Mr. Punch filled his to—but never 
mind ‘hat. It had been a very good dinner, and the other noblemen and 
their ladies had gone out into the balcony. 

The foremost man of all this world went to sleep. No. He did not so 
condescend. Sleep came to him, gentle, and whispering, and cooing, 
like a wife who wants an extra cheque. And he slept pleasantly, as a 
husband who has promised to draw one. 

A dream came to him. If, beloved, you will only take flounders, and 
salmon, and eels stewed and fried, and sole, and mullet, and lamprey, 
and whitebait, and trout with Tartar sauce, and ducklings, and peas, 
with a few trifles of cream, jellies aud ices, adding strawberries and cher- 
ries, casting in sherry, hock, Moselle, champagne, and maraschino, and 
then pouring on claret of the first price, until you go to sleep, perhaps 
you may have a dream, too. If you have not, the preliminary process 
will repay you—and your host. 

And Mr. Punch dreamed that he was Mr. Rarey. 

And behold, Rulers of the Earth had been turned into quadrupeds, by 
an elevating and improving magic, a hint from 

“the an bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the Day.” 
And their people brought them to the great Rarey-Punch that he might 
tame them. 

Came prancing in, a haughty black horse, with a red eye, and he tried 
to trample upon everything in his way. They called him Corsican. A 
Newspaper was laid before him, and be stamped it to atoms, and only to 
those who approached him on their knees would he be placable. Mr. 
Punch talked to him for five minutes, and then Corsican ran playfully 
about, holding the Cap of ow between his teeth. He kicked a hole 
} Le, and snorted with delight as Mr. P. whistled our National 

nthem. 

Keys embroidered on his cloth, there entered a sleek, but vicious-look- 
ing Italian horse, named 7iara. His vice, as was explained by one Maz- 
zini, his keeper, was, that having gained your confidence by apparent 


‘ood-nature, he would steike out, lame you, and try to roll over you. He 
aneothor 


ad actually maimed, in this manner, called Liberty, who 
had then been killed by a French quack vete rm ven 
Tiara was dancing on his hind legs, to the music of Luther’s hymn. 

A handsome creature, of Spanish blood, was then introduced. She 
wag named The Jnnocent. She had fondling and wheedling ways, bat sud- 
denly lashed out and bit venomously, and never was so dangerous as 
when apparently in the best humour. She came of a bad stock, but ill- 
training had been the poor thing’s worstenemy. Very brief time » 
and she was caracoling round the ring, delighted with a popular air 
called the Pronunciamento. 

Why a Tarkish horse, named Abdul, was po to Mr. Punch, he 
could not tell, the animal being in an enfeebled condition, and incapable 
of doing mach harm. The point seemed to be to give him activity, but 


the only | that excited him was the attempt to take away any of 
his ery trappings. There was talk of entering him for the Ealighten- 
ment Stakes, but he evidently could not live 


pace, 
Then came Bomba, an obstinate brute, ny malicious, whose 
forte was getting anybody into a corner, keeping him there, and occa- 
sionally kicking him in face or stomach. The stern, yet mild Dom; 
‘eur stood no nonsense from this animal, and in a quarter of an hour he 
amiably beat time to a hymn of Watt’s, and it was clear that he would 
see no enemy in a Park. 

A rather young horse from Vienna was next subjected to the process. 
He also was ill-bred rather than positively vicious, and he became fright- 
ened at the commonest objects, when nothing allayed him but the sight of 
soldiers’ uniforms. He was gradually fami! , by the Tamer, with 
the sight of the obnoxious articles, and speedily allowed a Newspaper to 
be freely flang at him. 

e Russians then came with a horse called Alerander, “ I had a good 
deal of trouble with his Sire,” said Mr. P., “but this seems al ther a 
horse of another colour.” And so it proved, Alerander rather shying at 
the sound of a gun, but being os, pleased with that of the 
yom “ A free goer,” said Mr. Punch, “ and I hope to see him at 


Lastly came a Yankee horse called President Sly Boots. The moment 
he entered, he deliberately winked at Mr. Punch. The latter went gently 
up to him, and being a master of the American language, him 
as follows: “ , old hoss, as you ain’t in want of no teaching 


| eames by Jean’s brother, David Sinclair, aud the soi-disant Miss Wil- 
jloughby. They drove to the Cross Keys Inn, where perhaps not the 
least extraordinary part of this evemwtful history occurred. Jean and 
Jessie Buchanan having gone shopping,the Doctor suggested to David that 
he should marry his sister. David assented. When the ladies returned, 
the proposal was made and agreed to, and the whole four proceeded to 
the session-clerk of St. Andrews, and gave in their names to him that 
| they might be proclaimed on the following Sunday. They then returned 
| to Guardbridge. Next Monday, Jean and the Doctor were married in St. 
| pang ig J the Rev. Dr. Buist ; and a day or two after, at Cupar, the 
| Rey. Dr. Wordie united David Sinclair and Jessie Buchanan, alias Wil- 
loughby, in the bands of holy wedlock. 

From this time the two newly-married couples resided in Mr. Sinclair’s 
house until the end of December, when the Doctor and his wife Jean re- 
moved to Dunfermline, where they established a public-house. David 
and Jessie remained at Guardbridge, until one fine day, when David was 
waited upon by a certain Mr. Allsop. This gentleman, too, travelled 





the | as a doctor, and his advertisements bear that he too was 
late of the Royal Navy, and from the Botanical College, Baltimore, 
3.8.” 


When in the witness-box, he declined to inform the prisoner’s counsel 
in what capacity he had served in the navy. It appeared that formerly 
Allsop had been afriend of Glen. They had travelled together for some 
months, until a dispute arose between them, when Glen gave him a sound 


history, and his connection with Jessie Buchanan. The news led to high 


riage. 
months’ imprisonment. 
ee cee 


THE ENGLISH BAR AND BENCH. 


for all in 
world. 
quiring a fame which allies him to all that is most renowned in 

jadicial history, he is called to a yet higher dignity, where his 


1, must be regarded as the finest jadicial organization in the 


d's 
urs 


the Bar of England, which for three centuries bas 
ment with its test statesmen, and ber throne 
porters, come 
an occasion, so improved, gives incalculable dignity to one of the noblest 
of professions, and is 

sense of new and increased responsibilities. 

Bat nothing in the scene. legprgeice as it all was 
or predieabte DOT tO Cf GNC whe hearers, h 
words of advice specially addressed by the venerable judge to the junior 
members of the profession, who were to follow in the path which he had 
so successfully trodden. With Lord Brougham’s plausible but most per- 
nicious doctrine in their memories, and perhaps bound up in the convic- 
tion of some of them, that the lawyer should know nobody but his client, 
and no interests but his client’s interests, Mr. Justice Coleridge’s caution 
must have fallen with startling effect. ‘ These are not your severest 


with 


sion, “ they are those which are most insidious ; which beset you in the 
— path of your daily duty ; those which spring from the excite- 
ment of contest, on the love of intellectual display and even from an 
exaggerated sense of duty to your clients. e 

“ Gentlemen, especially my younger friends, suffer me, without offence, 
to put you on your guard against these. We can well afford to bear 
traditional pleasantries upon us from without, but we cannot afford that 
underlying these there should exist among thoughtful persons a feeling 
that our professional standard of honour is questionable—that we as ad- 
vocates, will say and do in court what we, as gentlemen, would scorn to 
do in the common walks of life. Sometimes, I confess, it seems to me, 
that we lend support to such a feeling by the lightness with which we 
pap dh gee conduct or practises to each other. Surely no case 
is so , no client so dear, that ever an advocate should be called 
upon to barter his own self-respect. If that be our duty, our great and 
glorious profession is no calling for a gentleman,” 

The most valuable lesson which a wise man learns as he grows old, is 
that which is so delicate and so affectionately inculcated in this brief 
peragraph, a simple faith that, if we do our daty, we shall have much 

tter care taken of us than we can take of ourselves, by deflecting from 
the right, to avoid what seems an obstacle to success. The Brougham 
d about a lawyer’s duty to his client, coming from a man so much 
and justly admired for his talents, bas done infinite mischief to the legal 
profession. It has reconciled a of its worthiest members to a code 
of morals which is just as unsuitable for the | as for any other pro- 
fession or calling. Justice Coleridge has most fitly concluded his distin- 

ished career as an active member of that profession, by putting the 
eel of his reprobation upon a sentiment which is wholly unworthy of a 
i jon. 


from me. Lookin’ reound after Cruiser, air you? Never mind about | liberal 


cruisers. That's all square, yes, Sir-ee. And you knowsit all-fired well, 

old hoss. Yew git out!’ added Mr. Punch, with one off Mrs. Barney 

Williams’s most brilliant squalls. 
President Sly Boots set up such an uncummon hearty horse-laugh, that 

= Punch awoke, and determined to prefix his dream to his thirty-fourth 
ame, 


—_—_—_————— 
THE RIVAL QUACKS. 
abridge the following account 
Circuit Court of Justiciary held 


t seems to have travelled the country as a cleaner of 
t himself, in the month of August last, of bettering his 
ee by turning doctor. Glen, however, not being a sufficiently 


it was announced that Willoughby and Sons, from the 
S Baltimore, United States, had medical establishments 
wanton ont bills announced that the cures were 


The length and value of Justice Coleridge’s services come home to us 
in New York with peculiar interest, just now that we are meditating 
return to the old system of appointing judges, and perhaps to a length- 
ened tenure of j office. The election of judges has certainly grown 
very much into disfavour among us, whether io inhe- 


other defects in our judicial organization en attributed to the 
elective system—a vour not likely to be dimi by the august 
spectacle to which we have pleasure in directing public attention.— 
N. Y. Evening Post, July 7. 


A FEW HINTS TO CROAKERS. 


all parties be heard. 

Sir,—I am _deepl leved to find that you are disposed to treat with 
levity the alarm aan Sealey felt by Sir Charles Napier, Mr. G. Bentinck, 
the Editor of the Advertiser, and other leading patriots of the 
country, on the subject of our national defences. But as I have alwa: 
given you credit for candour and fairness, I trust you will not refuse 
mission to a letter or two intended to eet this matter right, once for all, 


this question—not even the eminent gentlemen just referred to—deal 
with it in a manner sufficiently comprehensive. 





| No one can read the remarks of Mr. Justice Coleridge on taking leave 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which he has occupied a seat for more 
than forty years, without a feeling of increased respect for what, take it 
After a judicial service of unprecedented duration, and after ac- 
will be better accommodated to his years, and where, by the enlarge- | 
ment of his sphere of action, his usefulness may be better proportioned 
to his experience and wisdom. Upon the thresh-hold of this translation, 
lied her Parlia- 
its ablest sup- 
ward to pay him their parting tribute of respect. Such 


is calculated to inspire its members with a lasting 


el egaihonns | 
than the few 


trials,” said he, referring to the more familiar difficulties of the profes- 


uence of 
rent incongruity of a judicial and a cupensunaative cllees, or because of 


The subjoined communication has been addressed to the editor of a 
London daily paper. It is lively enough in its way, and we like to let 


before the British public. As it appears to me, none of those who treat 


gency of the hour; whereas we ought to regard the subject in all its 


ducing we had been adding to our naval force, that would have been no 
| rule to others. Surely, we have a right to do as we like, without being 
called in question or suspicion by any other nation, for it is notorious 
| to all the world that we are a modest, pacific, inoffensive, and unaggres- 
| sive people, never nursing ambitious schemes or making encroachments 
| upon the territories and rights of others. Think, sir, of how often the 
| French have invaded this island, while we have always abstained from 
| planting our foot upoa French soil. 

But, what alarms me much more than these outward and avowed de- 
| Monstrations, are the insidious, indirect means that are taken to ciroum- 
| vent us. What, I should like to know, does the electric telegraph mean 
| that now connects the two countries? How can we tell, sir, but it may 
| have been established expressly as a means of carrying on by secret 
| communication a villanous conspiracy against this island between Louis 
| Napoleon and Ledru Rollin? Nay, is it not possible, yea indeed highly 
| probable, that the electric wire may be intended to fire a train connected 
with extensive mines, with which the scoundrelly Frenchmen that crowd 

our shores may have honeycombed the whole island? And ifso, what is 
to prevent our being blowa out of the waters at any moment? But more 
than this, sir, I am told there is a project now on foot in France to dry 
up the British channel. The plan is, to have enormous steam pumps 
along the coast, and pump one half of it into the Atlantic, and the other 
into the North Sea. If they accomplish this, we shall be, of course, en- 
| tirely at their mercy, and Napoleon will be able any day to march his 








beating, on which they parted company. Anxioys, no doubt, to repay | army of 400,000 men, and reduce England to a French province. I feel 
this debt, Allsop now told David Sinclair what he knew of Glen’s past 


bound, however, in candour, to admit—and I never, sir, allow my pre- 
judices or fears to blind my judgment—that it is understood there are 


| 


words between David and Jessie. Reproached by her new husband, she | some serious engineering difficulties in the way of accomplishing the 
bethought herself of claiming her first love ; and, with this view, pro- | nefarious object. 

ceeded to Dunfermline. But the Doctor would have nothing to say to | 
her, and Jessie, to be revenged on all parties, went to the session-clerk | hensions of the russian fleet. But if you had received such a thorou 
of St. Andrews, and communicated the fraud they had committed. The | shaking of the nerves as did that gallant admiral while ia the Baltio, 
result was, that the worthy pair were apprehended, tried, and convicted | 1854, you would have been apprehensive too. No man ever left this 
of the offence of causing false entries to be mnde in the register of mar- 

The man received sentence of 18 months’, and the woman of 12 


Then, sir, look at Russia. You sneer at Sir Charles Napier’s appre- 
in 
country with more heroic intentions than did Str Charles. Did he not 
| pledge himself, at the memorable dinner at the Reform Club, “soon to 
give a good account” of the Russian fleet? Did he not in private express 

his determination to be either in St. Petersburg or—another place, before 
| many weeks were past? Did he not, when he sailed into the Baltic sig- 
| nal to the fleet to“ sharpen their cutlasses ?”” What could any man have 
done more? But when he saw the forests of masts rising behind the for- 
| tifications of Cronstadt, end thought of what might happen, if they were 

to come out and attack him, need you wonder that bis nerves should 
have sustained a shock from which he has not yet recovered? And su 
pose, sir, that they were to sail towards this country—Heaven and ear 
what would become of us? 

Then look at Austria. Are you aware, sir, that that power has nowa 
fleet of twelve frigates, which may any day sail down the Adriatic, and 
come upon us ere we are aware? And that Russia has devoted the im- 
mense sum of £300,000 to form a navy, and for what purpose, unless it 
be to invade this couatry? Do you think that Naples will sit quietly 
under the insults you have put upon her? As for the Dutch, they are 
our ancient maritime rivals, and know their way of old into the British 
Channel, In short, every country on the Continent is adding to its 
forces, on land andsea. It is currently ramoured in the German feoere 
= i the Prince of 


Yareatly fear it 

f - - nstein, has this year ed three more men to his 
standing army. I ask you again, what is that for, unless he has some 
hostile designs against England? I understand that Mr. Bentinck is 
about to ask a question of the Government in regard to this alarming 
rumour. 

I need not, surely, dwell upon the danger from America. Everybody 
can see, wita half an eye, how enormously it would be for the inter est of 
that nation to destroy our commerce and manufactures ; and when we 
look at their a naval force—for I am told they have at least 
two line-of-battle ships in commission—who shall guarantee us against 
their making a sudden descent upon these coasts? Then, have you 
thought, sir, of the significance of the fact that a line of sinemnaee bes 

started between Galway and America. Is any man so blind as 


| 
| 
| 


just been 
not to see the meauing of that? Commerce, indeed! Humbug! It is 
perfectly certain that the object is to enable Mitchell and his American 
sympathisers to invade the sister island, and evoke the Irish people to 
arms against the hated Saxons. 

Then, what shall we say to China? Once, sir, I saw a Chinese junk 
moored in the Thames. A thrill of horror ran through my heart at that 
moment, and, from that time to this I have never been able to get rid of 
a vision of a huge fleet of these terrible vessels approaching our sacred 
isle. Just ij ne, sir, the countrymen of Commissioner Yeh getting 
possession of our country, and poisoning us all with arsenic. 

I have thus pointed out a few of the sources of danger to which we are 
exposed, but I am far from having exhausted them, With your permis- 
sion I will retarn to the subject, and in order further to 
sity of a large addition to our naval and mili establish 
endeavour to show the extent of [our responsibilities, political, moral, 
and religious, towards the whole of mankind. I will, then, in a conclud- 
ing letter, offer my humble bn as to what ought to be done to meet 
all these contingencies and obligations.—I am, &c., 

United Service Club. Hecror Croker, K.0.B. 


Kurpervial Parliament. 
THE NEW INDIA BILL. 


The outline of this Bill is thus (too concisely) stated. 

The Government of India (No. 3) Bill, brought in by Mr. Fitzroy, 
Lord Stanley, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been issued. 
This bill proposes to enact that the government of India shall be trans- 
ferred to the Crown ; that a Secretary of State shall be Semon for In- 
dia ; thata Couneil of fifteen shall be formed, seven mem being ap- 
pointed by the Directors of the East India Company, and eight nomi- 
nated by the Crown, subsequent vacancies being filled up alternately by 
the Crown, by the Counce! the 

a 


of sitting in Parliament, and shall be paid per 
Secretary of State may, according to this bill, act in opposition to the 
majority of the Coundll, but must record his reasons; and orders now 
sent by the Secret Committee may be sent by the Secretary of State 
without communication with the Council. It is proposed that the ap- 
pointments to writerships shall be filled up as Bd grog competition, 
and that the naval and military cadetships 1 be up by the 
Council, so that out of the seventeen appointments the of 
State shall fill two, and the Councillors one each ; but that one-tenth 
of the cadets appointed chal! be sons of Indian civil or military servants, 
and that the artillery and engineer cadetships shall be opened to com- 
tition. It is that the conditions of the Indian naval and mi- 
itary services chal be unaltered by the bill, which is to come into ope- 
ration 30 days after it is passed. 


The second reading, on the 24th ult., gave rise to a debate, thus epi- 


sabe eaaieent hey look upon it 100 | somised. 

much in the light of asa 

asion America—and the remedies they propose partake} Lord Stanxer said that, considering the discussion which this subject 
pe went wr wn only sod te cayeitent meet the exi- | had already undergone, he thought it unneceseary to offer any protraeted 





comments on the Bill. The details would be more appropriately dis- 
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eussed in the committee. The principles of the measure—that the go- | 237 to 165.—Lord Patwerston then moved as an amendment an addition | Trade, has been welcomed with much éclat on her arrival in Charleston, 


vernment of India should be transferred to the Crown, that the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs should be by a responsible Minister, and that 
this Minister should be assisted by a Council, bad been already sanc- 
tioned by the House. He then proceeded to justify the proposed consti- | 
tution of the Council, the number of 15, the members to hold office for 

life, the mode of their appointment, seven to be elected by the Court of | 
Directors of the East India Company from among persons who were or 
had been of their own body, the other eight to be nominated by Her Ma- | 
jesty, and the manner in which vacancies were to be filled up. The sala- | 
ries of the members of Council it was proposed to fix at £1,200 a-year, 
with retiring pensions, upon a large and liberal scale, of £500 after 10 

years’ service, and £800 after a service of 15 years. He explained the 
duties and procedure of the Council, adding that he should propose in 
the Committee a proviso (not in the Bill) that the Council should meet | 
once a-week. 

Tle stated what were the powers and what was the moral influence 
with which it was desired to clothe the Council, and with respect to mat- 
ters requiring secrecy the Minister would have the option of creating a 
secret committee. As to the finances, it appeared to the Government 
that the machinery contained in Lord Palmerston’s Bill was totally in- 
adequate and illusory, and that the object would be better attained by 
regular and periodical Indian accounts being laid before the House. 
With regard to the army, it was proposed that the ecientific departments | 
should be open to competition ; the one-tenth of the other cadetships 
should be given to the sons of Indian civil or military servants, and the 
remainder disposed of according to the existing system, it being the 





object of the Government to distarb as little as possible the present state | |, 


of things. The 29th clause in the Bill, empowering the Governor-Gene- 
ral to appoint Lieutenant-Governors, the Government proposed to sub- 
mit a fall and free discussion in the Committee, holding themselves at 
liberty to abandon it. There was a provision in the Bill for sending out 
to India a commission to inquire into its finances. This clause he pro- 
to withdraw, it being intended to eettle in communication with the 
jan Government the best method of attaining the same end. , 
Mr. Bricur said, he did not rise to oppose the second reading of this 
Biil, although there were clauses in it to which he had serious objections. 
On the general question of the government of India, assuming that a 
simpler system, which he desired, was obtained at home, what were the 
changes required in the government in India? What was the condition 
of the people of India? The great body of them were in a state of great 
impoverishment, dejection, and suffering. rape | was neglected, and 
as to our courts of justice, in proportion as our administration of justice 
prevailed, perjury and its attendant evils prevailed. As to public 
works, in a single English county there were more roads than were to be 
found in the whole of India, and the city of Manchester, in supp) ing its 
inhabitants with water, had spent a larger sum than the East India Com- 
panh had spent in 14 years in public works of every kind throughout 
their vast Geaisions here could not be a better test, in the long ran, 
of good government than the state of its finances, and the normal condi- 
tion of the Government of India was one of financial deficiency and 
pmmrige o The Government of India, therefore, was a bad Govern- 
ment, and he traced its vices to its extravagance in the carrying on of 
unjust wars and its wholesale annexations. 

e edifice reared in India was, he said, too vast. The power of the 
Governor-General was too great, and he should, if he could, propose, as 
an indispensable condition, that this office, the duties of which were far 
ey than any human being was competent to fulfil, should be abo- 

ed. Then he might be asked to suggest a substitute. He thought 
we should have presidencies in India, and not an Empfte. If he were 
Minister, and could get the House to agree with him, he would have five 
Presidencies in India, perfectly equal, administered from Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Bombay, Agra, and Lahore. Among these Governments there 
would be a generous rivalry for good, instead of utter stagnation ; evil 
ambition would be checked ; there would be no Governor so great that 
he could not be controlled, and if we were at last driven from India we 
should leave it in the form of so many compact States, able to support 


their own yee Pee ge not to anarchy and discord. In con- 
clusion, he said he would, when thie'l in m a general am- 
nesty, put an end to all mischievous i es into titles to landed es- 
tates, and hold sacred the right of adoption, telling the le of India 
that the Christian religion was true and the best for mankind, but that 
that religion taught us to t the rights of conscience, and that the 
., arliament and the Queen o land had resolved that no wrong should 
be done to the millions that creeds that they believed to be 
true ; and he would establish a Court of Appeal in I composed of 
judges of high character, for the settlement of disputes between the Go- 
vernment and its subjects. 
Mr. Wurrestpe observed that while Mr. Bright had preached hesitation 
in ng this ames he had proceeded to demolish omueng 
in in hy of government. The matters which he had 
£0 ey pt tenures for example—abounded in difficul- 
i Ghejoes praca, tis posulicr character of the natives of India, their 
re! Welr Tostituttons. Ie ridiculed Mr. Dright’s 
echeme of government for an Eastern dependency, and th t his retleo- 
tions upon the government of India did not prove much, though he 
admitted that in many of the instances of annexation of terri there 
was wanting the principle of legality. At the same time he condemned 
tom sweeping censures of the East India Company. The task 
the present Government had in hand was one of the most formid- 
able ever by any Government, demanding the utmost care to 
ensure its wisely and well ; but he augured good results 
from the submitted to the House. 
After some remarks by Mr. P. O’Brien, Mr. V. Surru observed that the 


my of Mr. Bri t had subjects worthy of grave considera- 
ion, y = whee loaf maignt not be advantageously divided into 


Presidencies. He (Mr. Smith) etill thought that some central authority 
would be required. Refe: to the Bill, he dwelt upon the importance 
of the question as to the tution of the Council. He objected to the 
score of ane sospenshiiip.. Ms crengiy’ urqet tee ehapaied ef the 
a eort . He y ur, ion oj 

principle of nomination, solfcleotion being, in his opinion, only a bad 
ores of nomtention He reviewed some of the other details of the Bill, 


he second reading of which he sup’ 
. The Bill Pps be p=. yp A by Colonel Syxes, Mr. i 


tssonee: thaatt Ganad heeed ie FS. 1 ~ 
: was t under pressure by persons unwillin 

8 SO Oi were Sees He now re Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill as better this, which was a thing of shreds and He 
condemned the scheme for constituting the Council, w would be a 
body for bol wy oy | of India that would be responsible to nobody. 
Upon this the Bill would be eventually wrecked. The Council 
would be the real governors of India ; the Government of India would 
give offence to that House, and would be put down. 

Mr, T. Barixe protested against the adoption of Mr. Roebuck’s theory, 
that the whole power should be entrusted to a single Minister, unless 
India was to be left, like the colonies, to govern itself. As the House 
had determined to for India this session, it was its duty to take 
care that there should be an independent Council to assist the Minister. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


The discussion in Committee commenced on Friday evening, the 25th 
ult. We have only a brief report. 


On the order of the day for going into committee on the Government 
of India (No, 3) Bill, Mr. rag 4 some general observations amid 
the i ence of the House. House then went into Committee on 
the bill. Clauses 1 and 2 lly. gli On clause 3, respecting 
the Secretary of State, Sir H. Willoug’ iby objected to the great powers 
conferred on that officer.—Mr. OC. Fortescue moved an amendment asso- 
sion followed, la whlch SAD" Grakass ir enteck Bie oe 

. e ° ir G. OC, Ww 
Sir C. Wood contended that the power of the Secte tobe 


and 

Leet p gean Stanley observed that if the power of the minister 
great, it could be limited hereafter. The 

amendment was negatived by 221 to 77. The clause was then to. 
Clauses 4 to 6 were then to. On clause 7, which de the 
members of the council, Palmerston objected to the large number of 
15 as cumbrous and inconvenient. He that henceforth the most of 
the business of India would be transacted in that country—that fewer 
persons would be required at home. He urged the Government to adopt 
12 as a maximum, and moved an amendment to that effect—Mr. Man- 
oes said that much more business in the shape of railroads and public 
works had arisen in India, which would require the attention of a large 
council.—Mr. Giapstone and Lord Stanuey supported the larger num- 
ber, which would best admit of the counci! being divided into commit- 
tees.—Mr. O. — Mr. Lowe, and Sir H. Rawlinson considered that 
the business could be properly managed by twelve members.—On a di- 
vision the proposal of the Government for 15 members was carried by 


to the clause, that the 15 members should be appointed under sign ma- She has since sailed for Port of Spain, Trinidad ; and the tropical 


nual, by warrant from the Crown.—The Cuancetior of the ExcuEquer ph yachtsman at this season is a 


opposed the amendment.—On a division the amendment was negatived 
by 240 to 147, 
a 
INDIA. 

Telegraphic summaries of Indian Mails have been received in London 
—of the 18th of May from Calcutta, and the 25th from Madras. We 
had previously received news to the 19th from Bombay. We give such 
information as there is, in two versions. 


Brigadier Gen. Jones relieved our troops besieged in the gaol of 
Shajehanpore on the 11th. The Monlvie defeated, and the cavalry in 
pursuit.—Gen. Lugard entered Jugdespore on the 9th, killing great 
numbers of the rebels, who were flying south. On the 13th Gen. Lugard 
joined Col. Colfield. Both forces had a good deal of fighting. Had 
driven the rebels into the jungles, from which it would difficult to 
dislodge them.—Sir H. Rose halted on the 12th at Ammker, near Cut- 
tark, and on the 13th marched on Etyah, three coss from Calpee, near 
which the enemy were in position. The attack was reported to have 
been made on the 14th. The Nabob of Banda, with his ew joined 
the rebels at Calpee, taking with him the Ranee of Jhansi. ey des- 
troyed the road to prevent the passage of artillery. —(Government 


Shahjehanpore was relieved on the 11th of May by Brigadier Jones. 

Lucknow was threatened, in General Hope Grant’s absence southward, 
y 25,000 mén under the Begum. On the 15th Sir Colin Campbell, 
leaving a strong force under Gen. Walpole, marched for Futtyghur, 
where he was on the 18th. 

A skirmish is reported with the #@nemy under the Moulvie. 5000 Ca- 
valry and 5000 Infantr lay between the Commander-in-Chief and Mo- 
hundy, On the arrival of reinforcements, expected next day, the enemy 
was to be driven from Mohundy. 

Campbell had crossed the Ganges. 

The heat was intense, and the troops at Lucknow unhealthy. The gar- 
rison was reduced to 2000 infantry. 

Khan Bahadoor and Nena Sahib had attacked Gen. Jones’s position at 
Shahjehan , but were repulsed, with the loss of Foster, aide-de-camp. 

Omar Singh had crossed the Ganges, and menaced the Bombay route 
from Allyghur. Jugdespore had been occupied by Genl. len on the 
9th ; the rebels fled to the jungle, and Genl. Lugard joined Col. Colfield’s 
force. On the 13th Col. Lightfoot, who had been left at Jugdeepore, was 
attacked, and firing could be heard. The General intended moving back 
on Jugdespore. 

On the Lath Sir Hugh Rose was at Etwolh, three coss from Calpee. 
The enemy was in position in his front, and had been joined by the Na! 
of Banda. The attack was to take place on the following day. The 
rebels had made a bridge for escape across the Jumna. 

A conspiracy bad been discovered in a wing of the Fourth Native In- 
fantry in the Panjaub. The conspirators were hanged, and the wing at 
once marched to Jullundur.—The Rajah of Shunda, in N re, on the 
Hyderabad frontier, had broken into open rebellion.— Times 

—— * 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Captain Galway, R.E., a patron and practiser of all manly sports, is 
about to leave Canada for England, destined probably to active service. 
Last week, at a cold collation given by the Montreal Curling Club to a 
number of gentlemen of the different Curling Clubs of that city, a piece 
of plate was presented to the Captain, in token of the high esteem of his 
friends. It was accompanied by y wishes for his health and success, 
in which we beg to join.——Sir B. Brodie is put in nomination as the 
next President of the Royal Society.—The assumption of the title and es- 
tates of the Earldom of Shrewsbar , by Lord Talbot, (a Protestant) issaid 
to be a “ bitter pill for Cardinal Wiseman.”,——The London an- 
nounce for immediate publication William Conqueror : an 
Romance, oy Charles Napier ; edited by his brother, Sir William Na- 
pier——A Mr. B. Cole, of Quebec, is said to have invented » machine 
which one man can raise with ease a weight of 6000 Ibs. It is 
as a simple combination of levers.——A is about to take place 
between Lady Emily Somerset, sister of the Duke of Beaufort, and 
Mr. Walsh, eldest son of Sir John Walsh, Bart., M. P——A 
poor fellow was drowned on Sunday last, whilst bathing at Boston. 
At the Coroner’s Inquest, the Jury returned a verdict to the effect, that 
the “deceased wan drowned in consequence of having, contrary to the 
mublis tenaete hes bes bathed on Sunday at owe two P.M.” ———A 
public uet has been given at Galway to Mr. J. O. Lever, in honour 
of the opening of steam communication between that port and New 
York.—tThe new Bishop of Malta has indirectly caused the withdrawal 
of the Jesuits, in a body, from that island——Sir John Crampton took 
formal leave of the Queen, on the 21st ult., oo about to proceed to his 


atumens tas Goa from t. There 
isaramour that the is a onneut Oneariey from Lord 


ae in order to have the means of relaxation, within easier reach 
t 


British yachtsmen. One paper before us mentions the arrival at, or de- 
from, Gibraltar of four ts. Another has sailed from Norway.— 
. Townsend, the bankrupt M.P. for Greenwich, has found friends | 
round him. They propose raising a fund for extricating him from his 
culties. —Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is about to rent a villa near 
London.—-King , with the Duke and Duchess of Brabant and the 
Count of Flanders, was visiting the Queen at last dates.——Three Italian 
Operas are in full blast together in London, namely, Mr. Lamley’s, the 
new Covent Garden establishment, and Mr. E. T. Smith’s at Drary Lane. 
The last is a cheap speculation. Its attractions are Persiani and Viardot 
Garcia.——The name of Mr. Headlam, M.P., is often found in the Paris 
— A letter-writer says: “I have him under the alias 
of lam, Seadlam, Leadlam, Eadlam, but in a recent paragraph he is 
made to join MM. Bright and Gibson in complimenting the ministry 
under the form of Beadlam !”——-Two heavy fires are announced in Lon- 
don and the suburbs ; but the water is the great source of trouble. The 


ha, 

unfortunately drowned in the Nile, has left by his will the sum of £20,000 
to the indi a ee ee enna enn teas tee 
guage during his visit to Paris. Needless to say, the was nota 
master.—The rumour that Mr. D. Jones, M.P., is to be to the 
is contradicted.——T. om te the Mayor of Leeds, is to have 
honour of entertaining her Majesty at his residence, Woodsley House, dur- 
ing her visit at the end of August. Woodsley House is about a mile 
from the centre of the town, and is situate at the south-west corner of 
Woodhouse Moor, on the elevated ground known as St. John’s Hill.—— 
Mr. Philip Jas. ao author of “ Festus,”’announces a new poem, 
entitled “ The Age : ties, Poetry and Criticism, a Coll Satire.” 
—— Punch says: The Trade Report is kind enough to us that 
“ Tallow remains firm.” We are extremely glad to hear it, as we must 
say that the smell of tallow on a hot melting day is anything but 

ie. —An electric communication is nearly complete between the South 
coast of England and the Channel Islands. T ximity of these to Cher- 
bourg renders the line politically desirable. The Government contributes to 
its su —-The is going to increase his navy from two corvettes 
to ten. What will his Holiness do with them !——The London Times, of 
June 21, devotes nearly five columns to musical and theatrical en- 
tertainments.——A ion of the 
Crimean war has been set for the 
of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ at Ham The o 
mal inauguration of the institution took 
der the auspices of the Prince Consort, who honoured the occasion 
his presence.—The institution of Vigilance Committees grows apace. 
Strong and bloody symptoms have appeared in Florida ——The rumour 
of the sale of the Collins steamers to the French government is contra- 
dicted.—lIf rats will not come into your pour a few drops of oil 
of rhodium on the bottom of them.——A St. Petersburgh telegram an- 
nounces the furmation of a Trans Caspian ey with a capital of 
£350,000, the object of which is to develop RB: Commerce with Per- 


ried, at Cl church, Sir W. Forbes, Bart., of Fintray House, and 
Craigievar ie, Aberdeenshire, to Caroline Louisa, ter of 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., of Newe and Edinglassie, A 

Broom Wood, Surrey.—— has to resame the considera- 
tion of the question of abelishing throughout the Federal 
States——Among the passengers by the 7’ 


‘ersia, On , for Li- 
verpool, were Miss Cushman, Monsieur Felix Belly, and Mr. H. J. Raymond, 
Editor-in-chief of our neighbour the Times. The latter’s 








is, we believe, delegated to Mr. ©. F. Fai ol large schooner- 
yacht Wanderer, seed here on suspicion outfitted for the Slave 





at Knowsley.—Oversea voyages continue to be in favour with T 





Voyage 
azzle for speculators in gossip. 
of the first official acts of Sir ioe Lytton was to receive a 
tation of gentlemen, interested in the British North American Coloste, 
upon the subject of the Halifax and Quebec Railway.—The Turkish 
Government has apologised, and p redress in every possible 
by Fa the late a oe Mr. Foublanque, H. B. M. Consul 
at on 
pa 





1 grade.——The Times is about to be printed on the beet 

per.—lIt is intended to inangurate the new Monument erecteg 
on Queenston Heights in mem of the gallant Brock, on the 13th 
October next, the anniversary of the ever-memorable Battle of Queens. 
ton. An immense gathe of military and civilians is expected —_ 
The Paris correspondent of the Times says “ that Prince Napoleon, instesa 
of going to Algeria as Governor of the Province, will remain at home ag 
Minister of Algeria and the Colonies, with the right of presiding at Gq. 
binet Councils in the absence of the Emperor.”’——In the House of Com. 
mons, Lord Goderich has moved the second reading of the Bill for the 
Registration of Partnerships. hoy to the measure was 80 
that the bill was withdrawn.——The 4th of August is the date appoini 
for the muster of the yachts of the N. Y. Yacht Club, and their departare 
for a cruise down East. 

a 


Vistr anp Sgarcu; Taz Lone axp tue Suorr or Ir.—In time of 
peace there is no right either of search or visitation, unless it has been 
conceded express treaty ; but in suspicious cases cruisers may, at 
their own risk, satisfy themselves of the nationality of a vessel 
the American flag. United States ask for no privilege in favour 
foreign ships which unlawfully assume their national colours: and, on 
the other hand, the English government disclaims all intention of inter. 
fering with American vessels. When mistakes are committed, the in- 
jured party is entitled to redress, and if they are made repeatedly a pre 
sumption arises that they must have been caused by an erroneous sys. 
tem of excessive activity. It is agreed on all hands that an English man- 
ofwar may seize a Spanish slaver, although every mast is decked oat 
with the stars and stripes ; and it is equally certain that an American 
trader may load a cargo of slaves with impunity in full view of the whole 
English squadron. Where there is no dispute as to the legal doctrine, a 
practical collision can only be occasioned by extreme awkwardness on 
the one side, or by wilful animosity on the other. It is true that a cause 
of offence still remains in the presence of an English force exercising a 
watch over the coast of Cuba ; bat the President’s government is in some 
degree r ble for the measure, and Mr. Fitzgerald has informed the 
House of Commons that the English Ministers have pradently resolved 
to send the squadron back to the coast of Africa.— London Times, June 21, 





Tue Stare or Vesuvius Bareri.y Descrieep.—Vesuvius is again in 
a state of d eruption. It began on the 21st May, and has since con- 
tinued. The lava streams have been very destructive, but the spectators 
are in ecstacies, 

No fewer than seven new craters have been opened in the side of the 
mountain. The lava flows in broad streams and falls in splendid cas- 
cades over the transverse ridges. A vast amount of property—forests, 
ae homesteads—has been destroyed. To the Neapolitans it is a 

te. 





How Tue Frenca Navy 1s Mannep.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Globe writes—“ Sir Chas..Napier, who makes such a fuss about the 
70,000 seamen that France has ‘on her books,’ might read with some 
profit a sensible article in this morning’s Charivari. The French them- 
selves perfectly understand the amount of the able-bodied sailors 
country can rely on, and the jolly tars on are a standin; 
the It never syuared eijerdarm or climbed rigging ot all, the 
t never squ a or clim gging at all, the 
admiral will take his in quiet. Every cook a | waiter on the 
steamboats, every clerk at the waterside, every fisherman who casts 
or even i a fishpond, every bathing-house man at Dieppe or 
logne, he who gathers lobsters, or rakes for oysters, or grubs for 
weed on the beach or on the cliffs, 

‘Gathers samphire—dreadful trade !” 
is at once ‘booked’ as an A.B, mariner. Charivari describes a Paris 
cockney engaged in angling for 
rupted by a government official, who, ~ in hand, insists on ‘ book- 
ing’ him as a fisherman, and consequently liable to serve on a man-of 
war. 
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FREDERICKS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 
LADI€s’ ENTRANCE, GENTLEMEN'S 
Broa Opposite Metropoll Hotel. ENTRAN 
tA se ; 585 Sacosese. 
PHOTOGRAPHS tn every style ania FREDERICKS’ talented corps of Parisian 


Hallotypes Degucrreotypes, Ambrotypes. 
Open trou 0 4.™. vo 10 FM, the inspection of the public. 





HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Anti 

ail contai: eres Seoqmand Covenie ; the mast popelar, af e, and instruc 
tive exhibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Stuyvesant Institute, 669 Broad- 
way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 
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The Week's Budget from the Old World. 

The Cunard steamer Africa, of the 26 th ult., brings tidings not alto 
gether satisfactory, though devoid of any startling points. The intelli- 
gence from India, though of only a few days’ later date than that pre- 
viously received, conveys the impression that our hard-fagged troops 
will find emall chance of repose during the perilous heats of summer. 
Relief indeed had been convey ed to the garrison of Shabjehanpore ; and 
other items may be added to the almost unchequered list of suc- 
cesses, whenever and wherever the rebels stand up to their guns 
Yet much remains to be done. Insurrection, trodden down by the mili- 
tary heel at one place, raises its head at another—to be again crushed 
out by a painful and costly process. Nor is there still wanting the phe- 
nomenon of mutiny among the few native troops ranged under British 
colours, when any gain to the insurgents appears to be hopeless, and the 
penalty must be condign. Hanging follows close upon discovered con- 
spiracy ; bat the crop of rebels is not all housed. How terribly strong 
must have been the league against us, of which not a few of the myste- 
ries remain to be hereafter explained! Possibly some readers may €X- 
pect that this point also will be cleared up by Mr. Russell, the 7imes cor- 
respondent, unequalled as he is for vivid sk etches of what he sees, and 
remarkable on the whole for his shrewd judgment of men and things. 


by | We are reminded of him by the announcement that he had recovered 


from the effects of the sun-stroke, which smote him before Bareilly. 
Congratalating the public on his speedy resto ration, we would however 
repeat a caution already conveyed, as to not mistaking eloquence for in- 
fallibility. At any rate we trust that Mr. Rassell will not aid our enemies, 
as he undoubtedly did in the Crimean campaign, by exposing all our 
weak points. We were, we confess, disgu sted the other day on noting in 
one of his letters, that he enlarged upon the serious consequences which 
might ensue if the native population of Hindostan simply abstained from 
dealings of any sort with our countrymen. These now reach 
the disaffected of Oude or Bengal, asa hint of our unguarded positions 
was useful three years since to the Russians. 

In the meantime the crude and ill-digested scheme for a new home 
administration of these difficult and complicated Eastern affairs proceeds 
with ominous speed. The India Bill, No. 3, as it is technically termed 





though with unintended sarcasm, has already passed into the Committee 
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of the Whole, in the House of Commons, where it is to be licked finally 
into shape. And the Government has been wonderfully prompt in bas- 
ing its Bill upon the Resolutions debated by the lower branch of the | 
Legislature, but denied to the consideration of the upper, whereat cer- 
tain Opposition Peers have grumbled their dissatisfaction. The disputed 
clauses, and the divisions that followed their discussion, have revealed a 
singular growth of ministerial strength, as though Parliament had begun 
to consider the Derby Cabinet as a fixed fact, not to be changed at a wink 
from certain Liberal leaders. Omnipotent for a while on the Treasury 
Bench, Lord Palmerston himself has to brook the annoyance of heading a 
minority, while clever Mr. John Bright speaks one way and votes another. 
This latter gentleman has distinguished himself by delivering a long | 
string of philanthropic and impracticable suggestions as to the future 
government of our Indian empire, which in one respect alone have the 
merit of consistency. He thinks that we should be better off, if the Indian 
millstone were taken off our neck ; and undoubtedly, if Mr. John Bright’s 
views were embodied in action, that result would speedily ensue. A 
very brief epitome of his speech is inserted elsewhere ; and also a still 
more condensed glance at the bill in question, which is too important to be 
paseed over in this fashion. It contains sixty-six clauses, and we shall have 
occasion to notice them as it progresses, or to present a fuller synopsis.— 
But after all, will the great change be effected during this present session? 
If the Commons sound the knell of our Oriental empire—a very likely 
consequence of transferring its entire management into the hands of no- 
torious bunglers in Colonial affairs, never sufficiently long in office to 
learn their trade—will the Lords not require farther time for reflection ? 
They have been somewhat scurvily treated as to the preliminary Reso- 
lutions, and threatened too on the Jewish Oaths question. May they not 
be disposed to resent this in a quiet way, by postponing this India Bill, 
which no sane man can assert is pressing, and touching which the coun- 
try has already ceased to be clamorous, if it ever were so in reality? If | 


Lord Derby recover ere long from his attack of gout, has he power enough | 
to compel a settlement? 

What else is there in the Parliamentary record that calls for com- 
ment? Not much. Ona motion by Mr. Milner Gibson, a resolution has 
been passed to the effect that the Duty on Paper is impolitic, in view of | 
education, and particularly of that portion of it imbibed through the | 
medium of newspapers. As a general proposition few could, or at least 
would, assert the contrary ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought | 
his financial eye to bear upon the tax ; and so the House of Commons 
branded the Duty as a disreputable piece of business, but neither an- 
nulled it, nor provided a substitate.—Parliamentary lawyers, or rather | 
lawyers in Parliament, have also been branded after a fashion ; for Lord 
Hotham has carried a resolution, by an overwhelming majority, declar- | 
ing it undignified and derogatory that Members should have any pecuniary | 
interest whatever in causes which they advocate on the floor of the House. | 
This is a home thrust at the Counsel of the King of Oude and other | 
agents of petitioners for redress, and covers indeed more ground than we 
have space to explain.—There has been also much debate upon the im- 
portation of African and other labourers, nominally free, into tropical 
regions whose rich soil is uncultivated for want of hands. The immediate 
pretext is the case of the French immigrant ship Regina Celi, already re- 
ported in our columns ; but to which we shall only allude when it as- 
sumes a political aspect. We cannot undertake to follow out the inter- 
minable conflicts of opinion which spring up on all sides. The fanatics 
of Exter Hall may begaid to represent one extreme. The Times, so far, the 
other. Between the two, lies an infinity of speculation ; and those 
who give most attention to this great social problem must be as- 
tonished at the various versions of one fact presented to their 
notice. We will only further remark that the case of the French 
ship, saved or seized by the steamer Zthiop, is assuming a net- 
work of complications. The French story—quoted by Lord Mal- 
mesbury—whils it omits the death of a large number of the Africans, 
killed by the Captain of the Regina Celi in their attempt to escape to 
shore—implicates the President of Liberia in the original shipment, 
whether it were or were not a branch or the Slave Trade. Oceans of 
ink will at least be spilled in the investigations that must ensue ; and it 
will be well if there be not bandying high words among some of the 
parties concerned. . 

But a vast capital such as London is rarely without topics of domestic 

and local interest, on which the public mind is fastened. Two, at the 
moment, stand prominently forward—disgusting both, though they can- 
not be shirked. The one is the condition of the Thames, loathsome and 
intolerable and threatening a second Plague. The other is the attempt, 
said to have been discovered, at introducing into a Protestant Episcopal 
Church the Romish use of the Confessional. The latter trouble has 
been practically faced by the Bishop of London, who has dismissed the 
offending Curate of St. Barnabas, known heretofore for its leaning to- 
wards Papacy, although the Curate has denied in print the truth of the 
ebarges made against him. The subject is disgusting—not as concerus 
Confession, per se—but because it here involves offences against female 
delicacy. Unless however this theme also assumes a more serious phase, 
we do not think it essential to report a fiftieth part of what is said and 
written aboat it. As for old Father Thames, we shall be glad enough to 
record any successful effort at restoring him to decency and purity ; but 
betwen the fears of tax-payers and the squabbles of engineers, the prospect 
of immediate relief for him is not brilliant. 

Without reference to France and her Emperor, our weekly budget 
would scarcely seem to be complete. We may say then that the antici- 
pated renewal of unpleasant feeling, apropos to British dealing with 
offenders against his Majesty personally, has been neatly turned by our 
government. The libellous pamphleteers, who were to have been tried, 
have been induced by fear of consequences to apologise and explain and 
Withdraw their obnoxious writings from the market, whilst our Attorney- 
General has abandoned the prosecution in consequence. Much scandal 
and some trouble have undoubtedly been saved; although there is still 
an interchange of snarling between the London and the Paris journalists. 
The latter, nettled at the easy settlement of our difficulties with the 
United States about the late maritime occurrences, are unsparing 
in their denunciations of our conduct on the coast of Africa, and 
elsewhere, with free negroes, with Coolies, with Chinese. In trath, 
some little sore is always kept open ; and perhaps it is as well that it 
thould be so. Austria also comes in for a share of objurgation ; and 
a8 every one is striving to determine which way the wind blows, the 
mighty preparations by sea and land are mostly set down to her account, 
The Brest and Toulon fleets are to assemble at Cherbourg, early next 
month, for a grand naval demonstration. Who knows but we may be in- 
Vited to send a few men-of-war to assist ‘There are rumours that Mon- 
Sieur Drouyn de Lhuys is to succeed the Duc de Malakoff in London, 
the latter being found too impracticable and self-willed for a represen- 
tative. Whether he really did shake hands with the Duc d’Aumale, as 
asserted, the gossips have not settled ; bat there can be no doubt that 
be has dined lately at Buckingham Palace with the King of the Bel- 
gians and his children, guests for the moment of Queen Victoria, and 
hear relatives of the Orleans family. 

The American newspapers report that Mr. Dallas in London is satisfied 
With the explanations and conduct of our Government, on the object of the 
Gulf Stream “outrages.” So much the better, if it be so. We copy 





| It is true that to a considerable number of M. P. Ps. the continuance or 


| Roebuck was to bring the whole Hudson Bay question before the 
| House of Commons, on Tuesday, the 29th ult. and yet the will of 


| session, really commenced by Mr. Galt on Monday, is suspended until 


whole case in a nut-shell, only observing that the redoubtable journal 
and her Majesty’s Ministers have taken precisely our view, and adopted 
even the line of argument used by us many weeks ago, immediately after 
the issue of General Cass’s famous pronunciamento. 





How the World Wags in Canada. 

Are representative Assemblies destined to become petty courts, 
wherein Governments are to be eternally put on trial for alleged of- 
fences, and to be at all times unscrupulously assailed? Or are they to be 
mere arenas for political hostility, degraded sometimes by personal colli- 
sion ? Are we to settle down to the conviction that this is the natural drift 
of “ responsible government?’ Are we to acquire a vicious taste herein, 
and form our opinions of men’s intelligence and capacity, by their adroit- 
ness in evading a difficult question or their skill indealing a home-thrust 
upon an adversary! Without undertaking to write a syllable in defence 
of the actual Canadian Ministry—a task beyond our means, if not re- | 
pugnant to our feelings—we must own that some such disagreeable 
queries have forced themselves upon us of late, as we have turned 
over the local journals in a vain search for agreeable topics. 
It does seem that there has been an unusual amount of personality and 
ill-feeling displayed fur months past at Toronto, to the great detriment of 
her Majesty’s subjects whom the Parliament affects to represent. The 
graver questions of the day have been excluded, or delayed until too 
late a period of the session, to make room for trials of party strength. 


the change of Ministry comes more directly home, than the working of a 
Tariff, the Federation of Provinces, the basis of Representation, the 
completion of a Railway, or the grappling with a gigantic and unwhole- 
some Monopoly. Yet, as to the last, is it not strange that Mr. 


the Canadian Legislature remains up to this time unexpressed? It 
is said indeed—and proved, we believe—that the present Ministry 
of Canada is disposed to press the claim of the country at large. Why 
then should the session be slipping away, and so much of the work re- 
main to be done ? 

And the worst of it is—in a general, not in the particular sense—that 
all this hammering at the Government appears at last to have effected 
its end. Western Canada has been so worked npon by the Opposition, 
perhaps so weary of and disgusted with its rulers, that there are 
signs of the latter tottering to their fall. The Colonist, which 
only joined them a few months since, has gone over to the 
enemy, carrying some other journals with it; and a public Meet- 
ing was to be held yesterday at Toronto, for the purpose of denouncing 
the Macdonald-Cayley administration. We may hear at any moment 
that the Cabinet has resigned, and that the important business of the 


new arrangements can be made. Of course we do not intend this for a 
prediction ; it is only that while we look for the bread of good measures, 
which may miake of British North America a first-rate power upon the 
earth, we receive the stone of information, that Mr. A. is likely to turn 
out Mr. B. 

And now what do you suppose is veritably the tit-bit, which we can 
single out from our files of the last two or three weeks? Just this oue, 
that on a certain day, last week, “ the largest casting ever attempted in 
Montreal or in Canada was made at Mr. Cantin’s Marine Works.’’ The 
Canadians are building a steamer for the coasting trade of Cuba, and 
we wish them all success in the enterprise.—When the leading questions 
of the day are taken up, and made the tests of fitness for place, we shall 
be glad to revert to them. But having no personal preferences, and 
seeing no defined policy and no rival principles at issue, we can’t get 
up any strong sensation hereupon. We conclude by hoping that the 
Goderich Railway Féte on Thursday, to which we were courteously in- 
vited, has passed off with unbounded success. 

“ Gheorvativa with Batemsive View.” 

It was all very fine for Dr. Johnson to recommend that survey of man- 
kind from China to Peru, which his couplet has rendered famous ; for the 
ponderous Doctor did not edit a weekly journal, and never contemplated 
the infinity and diversity of our information touching the men kind, ay 
and the women kind, who lie between those extremes. Survey them in- 
deed! We wouldn’t be hired to do it—unless bit-by-bit, and with lib- 
erty to dwell on just such places and people by the way, as our fancy or 
sense of duty might dictate. Why, only think ofit. There are a dozen 
knotty doubts on leading subjects yet unsolved, though taken in hand daily 
by industrious editors ; a dozen prominent individuals at least, whose 
objects if not their movements are unknown, though registered duly in 
morning and in evening prints. Like children of the mist, they flit be- 
fore us. Like ignes fatui, we think we grasp the facts—and lo, they 
escape us! Where is Brigham Young? Whither are the Mormonosses 
bound ? Will there be any fighting? Has the American Minister to 
Mexico really demanded his passports, in consequence of the forced loan 
exacted of foreigners? What is Monsieur Belly’s real position? Why 
did he not set to work in his inter-Oceanic project, when the Crédit Mo- 
bilier concern was in full blast and entirely indifferent as to gains or 
losses, so that there was magnitude enough in their operations? How is 
it with the New York Commodores, and their royal roads to California ? 
Where at this moment is the Telegraphic squadron, and what is it 
doing? 

Really, the number of questions that might be asked, and which “ Ob- 
servation” would be puzzled to answer satisfactorily, so grews upon us 
that we cut the list short. We cannot undertake the responsibilities of 
a political or social Atlas. The burden would be too great in this sultry 


observe (writing on Friday), that the absence of news of or from them is 
no proof whatever of their want of success. Whatever passage they 
may have had to mid-ocean, they would not commence paying-out the 
electric links, until the weather was finc, and the Barometer indicated 
a probable continuance of it. 


The Fourth of July. 

The celebration of this festival—the birth-day of a great nation—was 
postponed from Sunday to Monday last, when it took place with accus- 
tomed ceremonies and rejoicing. In the record of these however we find 
little that is new ; for oratorical, like material fire-works, come off lamely 
in mere description. Perhaps the most conspicuous novelty was in the 
pompous and martial transfer of Mr. Monroe’s remains, from this city to 
Richmond in Virginia—the ceremonial having commenced on Friday of 
last week, and being incomplete at the moment of writing, inasmuch as 
the Seventh Regiment of N. Y. State Militia is still receiving hospitalities 
in various cities in the course of its land journey homewards. Most hear- 
tily do we wish that the one accord, with which the Fourth was celebrated, 
might be taken as proof that angry sectional differences are abandoned, 
and that the Union is bidding fair to be what its founders designed. 


Dr. Kane's Discoveries: Audi Alteram Partem. 
In the Albion ot May 8th, we called our readers’ attention to the novel 


weather. Only with reference to the Niagara and Agamemnon, we may Sain 


as attributing to the Jate Dr. Kane the discovery of an open Polar Sea, 
which in his published and more accessible work he expressly and apolo- 
getically throws upon his companion William Morton, whose accuracy 
has been impugned in some particulars. The deputation authorized to 
expound this self-contradictory theory has acted with more discretion, 
and less undignified precipitation, than its parent Society. Mr. Poor, 
who assisted at the discussion in New York, and Professor Alexander, 
were introduced to a full Meeting of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in London, on Monday, June 14th. They presented their 
credentials, and applied for a copy of the offensive paper by Herr 
Rink, with the remarks of the speakers on the occasion ; but omitted 
to state that the very same Meeting, which appointed them as de 
legates, had declared and recorded its belief in the Doctor’s perso- 
nal discovery of the Open Polar Waters. Happily for all parties they 
refused to countenance the . :diculous idea, that Dr. Kane had asserted in 
the presence of a scientific audience what he pointedly coatradicted a 
few weeks later, in his published journal. The delegates also wisely 
withheld allusion to the monstrous theory, gravely enunciated at the 
same meeting and not contradicted as yet, that the jealousies and illibe- 
rality of the British officers most,concerned in explorations had led to 
this detraction of the value of the American discoveries. 


We have always believed, and still maintain, that the field of physical 
sciences, as of the litera humaniores, is neither sectional nor partisan in its 
tendencies, Men who have hazarded their lives in the cause of Science, 
and who explore the mysterious paths of ante-diluvian and extinct his- 
tory, are not likely to cut the throats of unoffending brethren engaged in 
the same investigations, because they happen to be born under another 
system of government or on a different side of the Atlantic. If any set of 
mortals can be called cosmopolitan, geographers, statisticians, and Arctic 
explorers best deserve the name. Even in time of war their vessels and 
instruments would be respected, and their objects assisted by the belli- 
gerent parties. So the less the American Geographical Society says about 
national jealousy on such a point, the better it will fulfil its important 
functions as the guardian and promoter of scientific discoveries. 


The course taken by the Royal Society was characteristic of its digni- 
fied and impartial bearing —Sir Roderick Murchison, the President, in 
complying at once with Mr. Poor’s request, declared most emphatically 
that the account which had so exercised the New York gentlemen was 
inaccurate ; and expressed his regret that so garbled a statement should 
have appeared. The true account of the proceedings of that Meeting 
was to the effect that Dr. Rink, who commenced by paying the highest 
tribute of respect to Kane’s memory, after “reviewing, (as the Report 
says) the speculations of that undaunted traveller with regard to the 
physical geography of Greenland, referred to the question of the open 
Polar Sea, supposed to have been discovered by Morton, the steward, and 
the Greenlander Hans, and threw great doubts upon the accuracy of their 
statements and upon Dr. Kane’s theory of the Polar Sea, assumed to be 
kept open by a branch of the Gulf Stream, from Nova Zembla, down 
Smith’s Sound, to Baffin Bay.” 


We hope that the susceptible feelings of the American Society will 
thus be satisfied, and that we shall hear no more of any attempt to sup- 
port the theory of an open Polar Sea, North of latitade 81 degrees, by 
dragging that truthful investigator, Dr. Kane, into the witness box, in 
corroboration of Morton’s more doubtful testimony. 

By the way, is it true that another Arctic expedition is being organized 
in this country? We see it so stated in the London papers ; but having 
heard nothing of it, we are inclined to think that the wish fathers the 
idea, 





Lawyers Differ. 

It may be perhaps within the recollection of a reader here and there 
that the Albion, some time since, endeavoured in several successive arti- 
cles to expose certain pernicious practices of the Bar and Bench, and to 
consider generally the false position in which they stand too often to- 
wards the community and towards each other. Foremost in our list of 
Bttevanves wee whe monstrous and tvolerapte dogma of Lord Brougham, 
that the advocate, in the pursuit of his calling, recognises no person save 
his client, and no obligation save that of furthering his client’s interests. 
It were needless to reiterate the arguments then plied against an assump- 
tion altogether untenable. It is more to the purpose to point out how 
thie wretched delusion has been rebuked from within the profession, with 
delicacy towards the rash and arrogant but most able veteran who had 
adopted it, yet with a dignified persuasiveness that ought to win univer- 
sal assent. By an extract given elsewhere, it will be seen that Mr. Jus 
tice Coleridge, on occasion of bidding formal adieu to his brethren, has 
left on record an opinion diametrically opposed to that of Lord Broug- 
ham—and this as the result of his long experience, and the conclusion de- 
duced by his sagacious mind. It is well, we say, to have judicial autho- 
rity, to set against the dictum of a Judge. 

If the palmy days of the English Bar have apparently passed away, 
the farewell scene to which we allude seems to have been an eminently 
striking one ; and seldom has the esprit du corps of a profession, which 
numbers among its members the very salt of the earth, been exhibited 
in a more pleasing light. Long may her Majesty’s newly-created Privy 
Councillor—in the lighter legal duties which now devolve upon him in 
the Judical Committee of the Privy Council—illustrate with honour to 
himself and advantage to his younger brethren, that a lawyer may be a 
gentleman at all times, within as without the walle of a Court. 





The Great Cricket Match. 
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first on Monday 
1 at mid-day retired for seventy-seven runs. After doing justice to 
lunch prepared by the Ph’ Iphia Club, the Americans took the 
and at the close of their innings had scored sixty-sight, leaving the Britisb- 


Albion agair placed herself at the wickets, and did not 
seventycigh the Americans eighty- 


also praised the Philade. 

, and expressed a belief long 

rself be defeat roy a Union. After warmly cheer- 
and the vanquished, the multitude dispersed, highly gratified at 

og mee ved from witnessing a game of cricket.— Press, 





yauate. 

All our opera managers are in Harope, with the solitary exception of Mr. 
Maretzek, who, secure of his Cuba, reposes like a voluptuary in the fragrant 
groves of Staten Island, and takes the world at ease. Mr Ullman, Mr. Barnum 
and Mr. Strakosch are essaying all sorts of pretty coquettries with Mr. Lumley 
who appears to be the despet of the European operatic world. Whether he is to be 








elsewhere = short paragraph from the London Times, which puts the 





position assumed by the American Geographical Society of New York, 


mollified by their blandishments to the extent of surrendering his two favourite 
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Piccolomini and Guiglini, remainsto be seen. Good may come of the effort now be- | 


ing made. It is said that Mr. Strakosch will be associated with a French opera com- 
pany about to be inaugurated at Niblo’s Garden, and that his mission to Europe 
has direct reference to this matter. A good French opera company would, we 
have no doubt, prove successful. 

Pending these weighty negotiations, we are promised a series of Promenade 
Concerts at the Academy of Music, under the baton of the imperturbable Musard, 
and some open air concerts on a large scale at Jones’ Wood. 

—— 


Drama. 


it is generally conceded by those who have devoted learned attention to the 
subject, that the Irish character, in many of its manifestations, is decidedly cool, 
and we may, therefore, very reasonably suppose that its impersonation on the 
stage, at the present moment, is at least timely and refreshing. A grave and 
serious performance of English comedy, with its profound issues of character, 
and of poetic justice, is a thing to be dreaded in the dog days. The public needs 
a milder beverage, dashed with good humour, and tinctured with absurdity. The 
latter element may indeed preponderate, for it is well in these flery times to 
have something at which we may turn up our noses without great effort or res- 
ponsibility. All the unexpended forces of life are needed to keep awake, and the 
merely mild and genial are decidedly somnolent. For these reasons—which 
are unusually profound for the time of year—we hail with satisfaction the advent 
of the Plorences at Wallack’s. They are not at all tiresome. To appreciate 
them it is not absolutely necessary to possess a superabundant store of vitality. 
An occasional sign of life is all they ask. By artistically coaxing and fanning 
this, the Plorences have managed to keep the public enthusiasm at a tolerably 
ardent elevation. 

In the good old times the stage Irishman was recognised as the incarnation of 

plete human good He was wittier than his neighbour ; more valiant, 
kind, generous, good, amiable, and honest. If an act of disinterested virtue 
were to be performed, an Irishman was selected for the discharge of the delicate 
duty. We have changed all that. Newspaper reports, Thogs, criminal calen- 
dara and other vile statistics, have torn the poetic vestments from his somewhat 
grimy shoulders, and the stage Irishman stands before the World in the present 
day, not better, but more amusing than his fellow man. This at least is some- 
thing. Didactic bores are the fell Fates of the Stage. It is pleasant to meet a 
hero of the inconsequential school, a logician who can omit two terms of a syl- 
jogiam, and yet by a back summerset come out right. 

When the Irishman was at his height, it was the critic's duty to analyse his 
brogue, and to pronounce upon its growth, as of a fine and curious wine. The 
brogue interest happily is no longer in the ascendancy, and it is a matter of no 
importance whether Mr. Florence’s patois is the severe thing or not. For stage 
purposes it is sufficiently removed from English, and possesses abundant kindli- 
ness and cunning—the two characteristics of all Irish speech. To these may be 
added a certain Ethiopiaa twang, which we do not often detect North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, but which is fanny enough. As an actor, Mr. Florence 
does not rank high ; in Irishmen of the bog-trotter species he is good, but we 
doubt very much if he could play Sir Lucius, or any other character elevated 
above the peasant classes. He is a firmly knit man, and seems to have no fear 
of broken or contused limbs. In-all those beautiful scrimmages which form such 
a charming feature of Hibernian rural enjoyment, he shines with purely national 
lustre. 

Mra. Florence's speciality is the “ Yankee Gal"”—a being of whom the World 
knows bat littte, and is therefore willing to takejupon trust. The conventionali- 
ties of the rile are excessive, and American writers say, exaggerated beyond hu- 
man bearing. We should be sorry to believe that Yankee “ gals,” as a class, re- 
semble their representatives, either in the particular of speaking through the 
nose, or the «‘ill more offensive boldness of their demeanour. It seems to us 
that the Yankee gals of Mrs. Barney Williams and of Mrs. Florence are about 
the most savage caricatures we have ever witnessed. Fortunately for our own 
individual enjoyment, Mrs. Florence does not confine her impersonations to the 
pretended national type. She plays in protean pieces—than which nothing 
more dreadful was ever imagined by the wicked mind of man—and assumes 
a variety of characters. Thus ina silly abomination, by E. L. Blanchard, called 
« Working the Oracle,” she plays four parta. We cannot say that she creates 
an equal number of individualities, for this lady undoubtedly owes some of her 
versatility to the efforts of her predecessors ; and at least two out of the four 
characters may be traced directly to Miss Agnes Robertson and Miss Emma 
Stanley. The advantage which Mrs. Florence undoubtedly possesses over all her 
rivals, is to be found in the great skill with which she can execute difficult dances. 
Her terpsich qualistiouts are 20 eminent that she may be compared te 
vourably with the best danseuses of the country. And then she can sing with a 
great dea! of bread humovr, all of which, no doubt, accounts for the soubriquet of 
the “ American Vestris " which the lady enjoys. Under the able management of 
the sagacious Stuart we may safely anticipate that the best points of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Florence will be presented to the pnblic in the most glowing manner. 
It has been this gentleman’s good fortune during the past two or three seasons 
to monopolise the summer amusement of our city. He provides exactly what 
the people want, and satisfies without satiating. Your amusement, like your 
clothing, has to be light at this season of the year. 

The pieces in which the Florences appear, single and double barrelled, have 
all been tested in the arsenal of public opinion. The best of the series, so far, 
has been Mr. Brougham’s little sketch called ‘‘ O’Flannigan and the Fairies,” 
which we have no doubt the author dashed off at a single sitting. It opens with 
a fight, and ends with a virtuous resolution to resist the temptation of the bottle. 
Nothing can be more rapid than the scenes of this little play, or more violent. 
It is only when we find out that the entire business occurs in a dream, that we 
forgive the abruptness, and in fact appreciate its propriety as a part of the won- 
derful machinery of the land of Nod. The principal character was Lh 














| Sir Chaloner Ogle—who was created a baronet for his naval services, 
| and who, like his deceased son, died the senior admiral in the British 
| navy—and Hester, daughter and co-heir of the Rev. Dr. Thomas, Bishop 






















































Ovituary. 
Apummar Sm Cuartes Oore, Barr.—Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, 

Bart., Admiral of the Fleet, died on the 16th ult., at Tunbridge-wells, 

after a short illness, at the age of 83. Sir Charles was the eldest son of 


of Winchester. He was born May the 24th, 1775, and when about 13 
yeess old he entered the navy on board the Adventure, 44, Captain J. N. 
englefield, under whom he served off the Coast of Africa. At the siege 
of Guadaloupe he commanded a division of seamen, and greatly distin- 
guished himself by his gallant conduct at the storming of Fort Eleur 
d’Epée. In the Eyyptienne he served during the Egyptian campaign, and 
for his eminent services on that occasion he obtained the Turkish gold | 





medal. From April, 1805, to September, 1816, the Admiral was con- 
tinuously employed afloat, chiefly in the Channel and home stations. In 
April, 1827, Sir Charles was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the North 
American station, which he held a little over three years, and in Sep- | 
tember, 1845, was selected as C der-in-Chief at Port th—a | 
command he held for the customary period. Sir Charles Ogle took deep | 
interest in, and was a munificent contributor to, the different charitable | 
institutions connected with the naval service. The deceased baronet had 
been thrice married—first, in April, 1802, to Charlotte, sister of Vis- 
count Gage and Admiral Sir Wiliiam Hall Gage, G.C.H. ; secondly, in 
| September, 1820, to Letitia, daughter of Sir William Burroughs, who 
| died in 1832 ; and thirdly, in April, 1834, to Lady Thorold, relict of Sir | 
| John H. Thorold, and daughter of Mr. G. Cary, of Tor Abbey, Devon. 
His eldest son by his first marriage, Mr. Chaloner Ogle, formerly in the 
army, succeeds to the baronetcy. 





Generat Sir Tuomas Hawxer.—The colonelcy of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards has been placed at the disposal of the General-Commandinog-in- 
| Chief by the death of Gen. Sir T. Hawker, who died on the 13th ult., at 
Clifton, in the 81st year of his age. The general entered the army in 1795, 

and took part in the campaign in North Holland ; also in the Helder ex- 
| pedition. Sir Thomas was also actively engaged with his regiment in 

the Peninsula, aud was present in command of the 20th Light Dragoons 
in every action in which the British troops were engaged on the eastern 
coast of Spain in 1812 and 1813. The deceased general also served on 
the staff in India, latterly as major-general in the Madras Presidency,— 
namely, from 1822 to 1826 ; and again from 1830 to 1836, On his re- 
tnrn from the East Indies the followin ear he was made Knigat Com- 
mander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. He had been colonel 
of the 6th Dragoon Guards since June, 1839. 





Mason Generar Penny, C.B.—Major-Gen. Nicholas Penny, C.B., of 
the Bengal army, the news of whose death is just confirmed by the last 
telegraph from Tadia, is the same individual who succeeded to the chief 
command of the forces at Delhi, on the resignation of Sir Archdale Wil- 
son. He was in his 67th year at the time of his death. He entered the 
Bengal army in 1806, took part in the siege of Bhurtpore, and at one 
time held the command of the Agra frontier, He was also Assist.-Adjt.- 
Gen. under Lord W. Bentinck, and was present at Aliwal, Sobraon, and 
Chilianwallah, where his conduct was highly commended in the de- 
spatches by Gen. Sir W. R. Gilbert. He afterwards held the command 
at Robilcund, at Sealcote, Cawnpore, and Meerat, and bore the highest 
character as an officer’ He fell on the 4th of May, mortally wounded by 
grape shot from the guns of the rebels, on the road near Bareilly. 


Sm E. N. Bextoy, Barr., M.P.—fir Edward North Buxton, M.P. for 
East Norfolk, died on the 11th ult., at Colne House, Cromer. Sir Ed- 
ward’s health had for some time been delicate, and he obtained leave of 
absence about a fortnight previously. The hon. Baronet, who sank from 
a complete prostration of the system, was in his 49th year. In politics, 
he was a moderate Liberal. The vacancy in the representation will pro- 
bably be contested. Sir Henry Stracey recently published'an address de- 
claring bis intention to come forward as a Conservative candidate on the 
first opportunity. 


Mr. Horsiey.—The long life of Mr. Horsley, one of the patriachs of 
English music, and certainly one of the best composers this country has 
ever produced, closed a few days since. (His death was mentioned in 
last week’s Albion.) He was in his 84th year; and for something like 
three parts of a century had kept a distinguished place among our pro- 
fessors, having =e retired from the organ at which he presided a very 
few years since. It would be too much to p No one trained and occu- 
pied as he was to have kept pace with a time, which successively flung 
out varieties and noveties so great and distinct, as Beethoven, Signor 
Rossini, Weber—not to speak of the Liszts and Chopins and Thalbergs, 
who for awhile pushed aside the smoother and simpler pianoforte music 
of elder dynasties. But Mr. Horsley’s moral worth and uprightness 
would have always kept him ia a place OF create among bie brethren ; 
if even he had not deserved well of old and young among them iy writ- 
ing some of the most beautiful part-music in being. His glees in 
every respect merit this epithet. The words are mostly chosen with a 
refinement of taste in itself significant : the melody in them has generall 
a grace and distinctness, and the harmony is always pure, rich and deli- 
cate. It is almost superflaous to name “ By Celia’s Arbour,” and “See 
the Chariot.” In the stricter forms of composition Mr. Horsley, too, 
was fortunate and free. His vocal canons are excellent of their kind. It 
is pleasant to think that competence, respect of friends, and the domestic 
ministrations of those who without indiscretion may be characterised as 
a remarkable artist family, made the latter days of his life easy and 
cheerful.— London Herald. 

Joun Suaxspere, Esq.—We regret being called upon to notice the 
death of this esteemed gentleman, at the age of 83, which event took 

lace at Longley Priory, on the 10th ult. The deceased gentleman will 
remembered for his gift of £5,000 for the purchase and preservation 
of Shakspere’s house at Stratford-on-Avon. 





played by Mr. Florence. In every respect it was a more agreeable entertain. 
ment than that furnished on Wednesday night, when an ambitious piece called 


“ Temptation, or the Irish Emigrant” was produced. In this work the author — 
tries to point out the frightful evils which result from finding a pocket book 


with money in it ; and squints, awkwardly enough, at the superior virtue of the 


Irish emigrant, who resists this peculiar species of Temptation. The piece is . 


dall, stupid, and too full of cant for warm weather. Give us the jolly Irishman, 
Mr. Florence, not the sentimental one ; let us hear his laugh, not his whine—his 
blarney, and not his gratitude. 

Assisted by the Indian punkas—-that magnificent system of Asiatic ventila- 
tion which Mr. Stuart introduced into his house immediately after “‘ Summer had 
driven into the City on his golden car”—we have no doubt that these artists 
will satisfy and delight the few theatre-goers of the r. They have talent, 
and vigour, and youth to assist them in their assaults public appreciati 


In London, Sp 49, Dr. Snow, favourably known both to the public and the 
profession by his original and highly poactioal researches into the action of chlo 
roform, and other anesthetic agents. He administered chloroform to the Queen 
at her last three confinements.— At his resid near Teig ith, Devon, F. 
Drag. Gds.—At Gysee, near Kurrachee, E. L, 8S. H. 





F.S.A., of Great Yarmouth, a noted tor of antiquiti 
ital, » —_ — ee 
Thellusson, 57th year age.— Camp, Kildare, W. H. 
Coldstream Guards.— At 4 Capt. Triscott, 
"Loghlin, H.M.’s 34th Regiment.— At Fort, 
coun , , . “> , James . 
heey Easign Wood, H.M 8 14th Foot At Newmarket, J Chapple 


a celebrated jockey in his time.—At M 1, deep! itted, the Hon. W. 
Morn dstiaguised forthe part he has in Canadian He has 











For the rest we turn to our original proposition that rish character is cool, 
and on the strength of that, affirm that its study just now is delightful, and in 
good season. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman’s engagement came to an end on Tuesday evening, 
when she bade farewell to an audience which few artists would care about 
deserting. In a few words uttered in obedience to the inevitable call, Mias 
Cushman stated that when she returned to her own country again it would be 
a4 a private person, and not as its leading tragedienne. Every true lover of the 
drama will be sorry to hear this, and will envy the British public that series of 
farewell performances which it yet has in store. Still it is right and just that 
talent and industry like Miss Cushman’s should meet with its timely reward, and 
it is pleasant to know that the appreciation of two Anglo-Saxon communities has 
placed Miss Cushmon in a position to retire from an arduous profession, with an 
ample fortune, and a reputation which will be handed down in the history of the 
stage. Both at Burton's and at Niblo’s this lady has met with the most unequi- 
vocal succes. 

Notwithstanding the loss of this great attraction, the last named establish- 
ment bas already got into good working order for the season. A capital drama- 
tic company plays every night, headed by Brougham, Blake, Wheatleigh, and 
other well esteemed members of the profession. Colman's comedy of the 
‘ Heir-at-Law” was the magnificent item of the first entertainment—too magni- 
ficent ‘ve must confess for our appreciation. After a period of tribulation and 
suffering, the management will come down to an appreciation of seasonable 
trifles, and will, we venture to predict, abandon the fine old English comedies. 
We will, therefore, merely remind our readers that Niblo’s Garden is, by far, the 
coolest place of amusement in the city. 


ne ee es cans Ge neral and of the 
Appoturntents. 

The Lord Advocate, Mr. Inglis, is to be elevated to the Scottish Bench as Lord 
Justice-Clerk. His successor as Lord-Advocate will be the present Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, Mr. Charles Baillie. For the Solicitor-Generalship there seems a general 
scramble. Such at least is the of the Glasgow Daily Mail.—The Duke 
of Newcastle, the Right Hon. Sir John Taylor Coleridge, Knt., the Rev. W. C. 

, M.A., the Rev. W. rs, M.A., Goldwin Smith, Esq., M.A., N. W. Se- 
nior, Esq., M.A., and Ea Miall, Esq., to be H. M.'s © to enquire 
into the present state of Popular Education in Hon. F. 


—Col. the 
Liddell to be one of H. M.’s Grooms in Waiting in in the room 
the Hon. A. N. Hood, lately appointed ey! to H.M.—The Gazette an- 

is conferred upon the King of 
Portugal.—Professor Owen is elected Fullerian Professor of Physiology at the 
Royal lustitution. The salary is about £100 per annum. 


Arnty. 

Tux CoLongicy or THs Royat Canapians.—Maj.-Gen. Viscount Mel- 
ville, K.C.B., the General ing the troops in Scotland, and Go- 
vernor of Edinburgh Castle, has been appointed Colonel-in-Chief of the 
100th (or Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadian) Regiment, recently added 
to the ments of the line. The gallant Viscount entered the army in 
1819, commanded the 83d Sore Se insurrection in North America 
in 1837 and 1838, and distinguished himself in repelling the attacks of 
the American brigands, who landed near Presco' in 
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the Bombay column of the army throughout the 
and 1849, including the siege and storm of the towa and capture of 
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citadel of Mooltan, the battle of Goojerat, and all the su uent opera. 
tions of the campaign. Daring his command of the bri he promi. 
nently distinguished himself, and was mueh praised by the Commander. 
in-Chief “ for his indefatigable zeal and exertions” in the and 
for his services received the thanks of Parliament and of the Bat Indig 
ee. For his services in India he was made, in 1549, a Knight Com. 
mander of the Order of the Bath, the companionship of that order having 
been conferred upon him previously for his military services. For geyg. 
ral years he held the honourable distinction of Aide-de-camp to the Queen, 
he left wing of the 100th Regiment embarked at Quebec on 

afternoon last, for Liverpool, in the steamer Nova Scotian, Lis 
Gordon, of the 17th, commanding. Sir W. Eyre was a passenger in the 
same ship. Before the fical departure of this loyal and gallant additigg 
to her Majesty’s forces, several of the officers received from their friends 
sundry testimonials of -will and esteem. These came in the 

of semi-public entertainments and presentation of valuable souvenir, 
We have not room to enumerate ; bat Capt. Price and Lieut. Fletcher arg 
prominent in this creditable distinction. 


Tue Vicrorta Cross.—The Queen has been pleased to confirm the 
grant of the decoration of the Victoria Cross to the undermen 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of H.M.’s and the E. L Com. 
pany’s Armies :— 


Capt. (now Major) Maude, R. A. ; Capt. (now Lt.-Col.) Olpherts, Beng 
gal Artil. ; Lt. (now Capt.) Macpherson, 78th Regt. ; Asst.-Surg. M'Mag- 
ter, 78th ; Serg.-Maj. Lambert, 84th ; Serg. Mahoney, lst Madras Pugj- 
liers; Lance-Cor. Boulger, 84th; Privates Holmes, 84th, Ho 

78th, M‘Manus, 5th, Ryan, and Daffy, lst Madras Fusil., Ward, Tay 
Regt.—H.M. has also been graciously pleased to signify her intention to 
confer the Decoration on Surg. Home, and Asst.-Surg. Bradshaw, 90th 
Regt. ; Capt. Forrest, and Raynor, Bengal Vet. Estab. ; Dep. Asst. Com, 
of Ordnance J. Buckley, (Bengal Estab.) ; Lt. Blair, 2d Drag. Gda ; 
Lt. Jones, 9th Lancers (now Capt. 18th Hussars) ; Capt. (now Major) 
Probyn, 2d Punjab Cavalry ; Lt. Watson, dst. 


In the House of Lords, the Dake of Cambridge has promised that a 
Royal Commission is to be — to examine into the regulations of 
the Militia establishment.—We understand that the 91st Regt., now at 
Cephalonia, is ordered to proceed to India.—The otees officers are 

inated Compani ot the Bath, for services in India : Col. Grabam, 
57th Regt.; Col. Holloway, R. M.; Col. Dunlop, R. A.; Lt.-Col. 
son, Scots Fas. Gds.; Lt.-Col. Kelly, 38th Regt.; Lt.-Col. Wells, 23d 
Regt.; Lt.-Col. Fyers, Rifle Brig.; Maj. Drysdale, 9th Lancers; Lt-Col, 
Thomson, 3rd Bengal European Regt, and several others of the Indian 
army. -- 

War-Orrics, June 22.—100th Ft; Major-Gen Viscount Melville, KCB, to be 
Colonel. —_ 

War-Orrice, June 22.—4th Drag Gds; Cor Chilton to be Lt, v Wilkinson, 
who rets. 3d Lt Drags; Lt Murphy to be Capt, v Hawkes, who rets; Cor Tee- 
van to be Lt. 9th; Capt Steele to be Maj, v Hon C Powys, who rets; Lt Rich to 
be Capt. llth; Bvt-Col H Clinton, h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Peel, who 
ex; Capt Miller to be Maj, v Clinton, who rets; Lt Napier to be Capt; Cor Ro- 
binson to be Lt. Mil Train; Lt Hunt to be Capt; Ens Lane to be Lt. Ri Ary; 
Ass-Surgs Tait and Prescott, fm Staff, to be Ass-Surgs. 6th Ft; Assistant-Sur- 
fn Maclean, from Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon, v Harvey, deceased. 8th; 

ieutenant Whelat to be Adjutant. 10th; Ensign Stockwell, 16th, to be Ensign. 
llth; Ser-Maj Lewis to be Qrtmr, v wo: app Paymr. lth; Ens Carbery, 
62d, to be Lt. 16th; Lt Lombard to be Capt, v Garnett, who ret; Eas Kaox 
be Lt. 19th; En Rogers, 49th, to be Lt. 24th; Asst-Surg Sutherland, fm Staff, 
to be Asst-Surg. 34th; Capt Palmer, h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Warry, whose 
Bt Rk con into Sub; Lt Byron to be Capt,v Palmer who ret. 46th; En Coucher 
to be Lt, v Lawson, who ret. 47th; Lt Gem to be Adjt. 55th; Capt Lovett, 
h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Bt Maj Elton, whose Bt Rk con into Sub; Lt Temple to 
be Capt, v Lovett, who ret; En Osborne to be Lt. 60th; Maj Palmer to be Lt 
Col; Capt Rigaud to be Maj; Lt James D Dundas to be Captain; Ea 
Alfred 8 Heathcote to be Lieutenant. 68th; Ensign Marshall to be 
73d; En Miles to be Lt; A C FP Armstrong, Gent,to be En. 93d ; Byt-Lt-Col 
Ewart, C.B, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col the Hon Adrian Hope, C.B, killed in action; 
Bvt-Maj Cornwall to be Maj; Lt M‘Bean to be Capt; En Taylor to be Lt. 96th; 
WRE Durrant, Gent, to be En. 97th; Staff-Surg Macrea, MD, to be Sarg, v Barry, 
who ex. Ist WI Regt; Lt Fitzmaurice perm to ret by sale. Gold Coast Artil 
Corps; W W Gwillin, Gent, to be Ea, v Lloyd, su: , absent without 
| leave-Unatracuep. Bvt-Maj Hume, 38th, to have Byt Rank conv into Subs. 

Byt-Maj Anderson, 86th, to be Maj.—Hosrirat Starr. Dep-Insp-Gen of Hi 
| ' Alexander, C.B, to be Insp-Gen of Hosps and Director Gen of the Army 
Dep, v A Smith, M.D, who ret.—Brever. Capt Palmer, 34th, to be Maj and 
Lt-Col. To be Cola, Lt-Cols Williamson, 27th; Stuart, C.B, 21st; Straton, C.B, 
77th; Cole, C.B, 17th; and Tinley, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 


War Orrtce, Jong 25.—5th Drag Gds; Cor Heyworth to be Lt, v Lennard, 
who ret. 5th Lt Drags; T J FitzSimon, Gent, to be Cor. 6th Drags; Lt Sleigh 
to be Capt, v Cunliffe, who ret; Cor the Hon E R Bourke to be Lt. 17th; Staf® 

Kellie, MD, to be Surg, v Mockler, who ex. Mil Train; Lt Cater to be 
Capt, v Swaby, who ret. To be Adjutant: Lts Banks and Harris. Gren Gds; 
Bn and Lt § 1a pe it, v Earl of Sefton. who ret; Viscount Mahon 
to be Bn and Lt. 2d Ft; rg Marshall, fm Staff, to be Assist Surg. 10th; 
Ea , 66th, tobe Lt. 13th; RS Clarke, Gent, to be En. 17th; Gent Cad 
H B Jae to be Ens. 19th; Gent Cad J T U Coxen to be En. 20th; En 
Burne to be Lt, v Little, dec; Ens and Johnstone to be Lts. To be Bus; 
Gent Cad G R Gibbsand C A Vernon. 2lst; to be Ens: Gent Cad W C Ralston, 
W R MacPherson, and H P Cox. 24th; Lt Streatfield to be Paymr. ; 
Genr Cad A P Wolferstan to be Ens. 30th; Captain Litton, 31st, to be Captain: 
vice Harcourt, who exchanges; Gen Cadet P T Pelham to be 
32d; En Grey to be Lt, v Crane, dec. = Lt vy RA: t.v 


M 3 

lin, dec; En Wood to be Lt. 35th; AssSurz Catton, fm Staff, to be AasSarg, 

v Clarke, dec. 38th; Capt Petley, fm bh-p Unatt, to be Capt, v BtMaj Hume, 

whose Bt Rk conv into Sub; Lt Evans to be Capt, v Petley, who ret; Eas 

Jones to be Lt. 47th; Capt Lodder to be jw Bt Lt-Col Villiers, prom to 

rk of Lt-Col; On Bird, b-p Cey'on Regt, to be Capt; Lt Straton to be ’ 
ird, who ret; Dunne to be Li. 949th; RE Henry, Gent, to be Ens. 5lst; 


| 











i 


Rifle Gent, to be En, w-p.—Starr. B Sul- 
livan, C.B, h-p Unat, to be Inspg Field Cfficer of Reertg Dist, v Adair, who ex. 
—Brever. on Sir T Hawker, K.C.H, Col of 6th Drag 
Gds, Byt-Col Moncreiff, Scots , to be Bvt-Lt-Col Dunne to 
be Col. Byt- Mann to be Lt-Col. Capt Hawkins, R.E, to . LeCal 


the Hon R Rollo, b-p Unat, Assist-Adjt-Gen Canada. Cap’ 
Maj and Lt-Col. Capts Bird, 47th, and Petley, 33th, to be Majs. 


Navp. . 


The Royal George, 102, at Sheerness, is to be paid off all standing. It 
is reported she will, on © Fitzgerald striking his pendant, imme- 
diately be commissioned manned by coastguardmen, and then 
the squadron in the Downs.—The Britannia, old 120 sailing t 
has been taken into the basin at Portsmouth, to be fitted as a naval ca- 
det training ship.—Prince Alfred is cruising on the coast of Ireland, in 
the Black , Admiralty steam- t.—The Hogue, 60, scr. guard 
has arrived at Stornoway, to naval coast volunteers.—Capt. G. M. 
King, whose dea’) has been recently announced, was lieutenant to 
Lord Exmouth iu the Boyne, 98, and on Groompenring t officer into 
the Queen Charlotte, 100, served in the battle of Algiers, 27th A 
1816, on which occasion he was wounded in the pn aes Emerald, 51, is 
being masted at Sheerness, and is to be immediately rigged ready for the 
pendant.—In uence of the length of time required to good 
the defects of the thm, steam wenp-eilp, it is understood that the off- 
cers and erew will tura over to the Perseverance. The latter is fitted with 
Constiagnense patent reefing topsails, being the first in her Majesty's ser- 
vice so fitted.—Great activity continues at the various Dock-yarda3— 
Items of naval news are unusually scarce. 





By the death of Sir Charles Ogle, Admiral of the Red, Sir John West, K.C.B., 

becomes by right of seniority, Admiral of the Fleet ; there are some 

from Blue ite, and from White to Red squadrons ; also Vice-Admiral 

Phipps Hornby, K.C.B., to be Adml. Rear-Adml. the Hon. Sir M. KCB. 
mt of Malta Dockyard, to be Vice- C.B., 


Rear Adml.—The wil 

tin's good service beasion is placed af the disposal of the Pires Lord of the 
miralty. oe 

ney: consideration of the services performed by the eens 
Gammre; Liste TJ. ¥ ° WG. Fe Wilson, E. Hay, HR. Wratislaw, N 
Salmon, 8. W. D Radcliffe, H.D. Grant,and N. B. B. Turnour—To be Act r 
Mr. BH. Verney, A. W. Ingles, ond T. M. Maguay —To be Poon @ . W. 
T. Cornerford.—To be Surgeons, when ; Mr. J. 
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New Books. 
Again, a8 many @ time heretofore, do we welcome one of Mr. G. P. 
R. James’s new historical romances, for they have many claims to the 
of those who read the English tongue. To say nothing of their 
positive claims on our esteem, in which they have many competitors— 
in what may be called negative recommendations, their rivals are few 
indeed. We mean that Mr. James does not view the records of past 
time as a store-house of argument, whence he may build up or defend 
certain theories of his own ; he does not distort for his own fanciful pur- 
poses existing portraits of the illustrious dead, which are believed te be 
authentic ; he does not delight in bedizening acknowledged Vice with 
seductive graces ; or in working out of difficult situations a dubious and 
spurious morality. In brief, Mr. James of to-day is what he was thirty 
years ago—for he began authorship in early manhood—and what he 
bas been at short intervals ever since, an industrious student of annals 
of the olden time, a sagacious interpreter of the great lessons of lite, a 
manly advocate of all that is noble and truthful, and a fair analyser of 
buman motives. He is unprejudiced aad full of generous impulses. But 
every one knows all this. It is our pleasant duty to announce another 
proof of it, in Lord Montagu’s Page, Mr. James’s latest, published, in un- 
usually neat form, by Messrs. Childs and Peterson, of Philadelphia. 

The Lord Montagu, whose Page is the hero of this capital book, is the 
associate and intimate friend of the famous Duke of Buckingham, though 
the former does not figure at any great length, and the latter is not in- 
troduced at all. 
generally termed, carves his own way to distinction in 


mostly rendered apart. He is entrusted with despatches to Rochelle, life-blood of a man-of-war,—a Radical from certain remin 


just at the commencement of the memorable siege by Richelieu and 
Louis XIII., and chance throws him into frequent intercourse with the 
great Cardinal of France himself, and into an unconscious aiding of bis | 
schemes. Without deviating, in fact, from his duty to his master, his 
country, or his religion, he becomes a protegé of Richelieu ; and the his- 
torical interest of the tale mainly turns upon Mr. James’s new and milder 
view of Richelieu’s character and motives. The author thinks that he 
scarcely did him justice in one of his own earlier novels, which bore the | 
Cardinal’s name, and herein, without falsifying the truth, makes an 
amende by no means unacceptable. The new portraiture, though in 














The subject of this volame meets our sight in so many forms, that we 
refrain from selecting further extracts to illustrate the author’s position. 
We think that the difficulty of the future government of India assumes a 
graver and more intricate aspect, to any person who will impartially 
study and work out the extraordinary details presented by this eye-wit- 
ness. And does it not seem premature, with these facts before us, to dis- 
cuss in the British House of Commons a theory of government, which may 
be perhaps ready for use, when the native population itself has ceased 
to owe us obedience, and none remain on whom to try it? 


In the London critical journals brought by the last steamer, the live- 
liest book-notice we find thus speaks of Sea-Drift, by Rear-Admiral Her- 
cules Robinson. 


This is not a book demanding any elaborate criticism, and yet it is 
a book which we have read with pleasure. The writer—an old admiral 
of good fame and attainments—has no great purpose in his work. 
He has only to tell us how he visited an island near Maderia in search 
of treasure in 1813, and re-visited it in 1856 ; and how neither time did 
ped ows anything in the way of treasure by the expedition. But it is as- 

ing what a “ yarn” he spins out of such simple material—round 
and round and under and over it,—and how very pleasant and readable 
the whole is. He is not content with giving us stories of the great old 
French war, but he favours us with much of his personal history and 
with his views on every conceivable public question :—the Suffrage, the 
Encumbered Estates Act, the conduct of Lord John Russell, the state of 
Belgium, and we know not how many other topics, The book is sailor- 
like in everything,—in its frankness and manliness,—in its Sr — 
in its abund of dotes,—in its dash of oddness,—and in its ‘ 





Edward Langdale, the Page, or Master Ned, as he is | Tollicking (yet not vulgar) style. In his politics, the Admiral is as 
service that is | 7nutical ss in 


everything else,—that is, he is a kind of Tory-Radical,—a 
t regard for order and subordination which is of Le 
neces 
Admiralty wisdom and Admiralty distribution of patronage, such as form 
the staple of many a good mess growl. We cordially recommend bis 
k to all who love light reading ; and we shall give a specimen or two 

by way of a whet to their appetites. Hz pede Herculem! if the gallant 
Admiral will forgive the jest. 

Here is a queer, suggestive, fire-side kind of story, about the late Ad- 
miral Sir Henry Digby : 

“ The aforesaid Sir Henry Digby, in the command of a frigate, had 
his course for Vv t. i 
tade of Cape Fin! 


her 7?’ 


same 
strong breeze ; starlight night.‘ The same sail ?’—‘ 
reeted topsails and foresail.’—‘ Has there been anybod. 
















ne milion 


stitutional sentiment, their grandeur and perfection, upholding our rank 

and refinement in Art,” the less we say the eines 1 

at once to the two carefully-executed interiors, in which the human beings 
| are treated as mere architectural masses, subordinate to the effect of re- 

ceding avenues of roof, and the pannelled frettings of gilded roofa. 

The one scene ents the House of Lords at the moment when the 
Queen is ig Parliament : the other, an important debate in the 
House of Commons, with Lord Palmerston speaking. In the one picture 
the floor is dark, the roof light ; in the other, the roof is sombre and 
dark, and the lower part of the picture quite a tulip bed of marching and 
matchless colours, put in with a clear, delicate touch which can e 
the finest and detail of metal quatrefold or wooden meuiling. 
Mr. Nash has, with a wonderful detail of bronze effigi 

ted 1 | d beams and pierced balconies, still preserved a 
fine clear-headed breadth, and thrown the roof back with all its emblems, 
shields and mottoes into a far-reaching distance, in a way that rivals the 
py ne of interiors that ever lived since old Mantegna first mastered 
the difficulties and charms of perspective. He has contrasted well! the 

lass roof and apertares of the Commons roof with the heavier 
and intricacy of the Lords, relieving the blaze of light and 
colour in the one case with the more sombre 





i 


greys of the common costume, 
and in the other, lighting it with the polyglot brilliancies of the Peer- 
esses’ dresses. His figures are, however, somewhat sharp, sketchy and 


un-made out: the faces rarely recognizable ; real careful copying might 
have been done in a little more time with equel breadth. It is 
astonishing how well with a sort of pen brush, delicate and precise, Mr. 
Nash, a master of architectural painting, has either given or hinted the 
| eg thrones, carved seats, gilt niches, broad frescoes, carved pannel- 
ing, emblazoned bays, coves and beamed roof, glowing with all the 
coat armour of the Saxon, Norman, Plan’ t, Tudor, Stuart and He- 
noverian houses, ee 7 shields, and the pomp and glamoar of 
chivalrous he . He shows us every brass knot and twisting, every 
pierced trellis of vine, oak or thistle, every lion’s head or sejant lion that 
can help to swell the rich diapason of architectural splendour. It is 

uite a legendary stady to rammage among the corbe!s and spandrils or 
the lozenge recesses of that vast ceiling for the white hart of Richard 
the Second, the sun of York, the crown in the ro-bush of 
Henry the Seventh, the Tudor dragon, or the leopard of Scotland. It 
takes the keen eye of an acute king-at-arms to forage out the rose of 
England, the pomegranate of Castille, the portcullis of the Beaufort, or 
the lily of France. 

As for the House of Commons, with its slender pillars and flower- 
basket galleries, its pannelled frosted glass roof, lighted by gas,—its 
royal badges and monograms,—its windows blazoned with the arms of 
twenty-four of the least rotten boroughs of England, it is a homely place 
after the Lords. The rich oak colour is dull after gold beams ver- 
nds. The leather seats are poor things after the crimson 
velvet the purple. A compact office air takes the place of Venetian 


lighter colours than of yore, is sketched with a master’s hand ; as are |): - hot Sir: I shall ask the sentry.’ Sen 


also the mere outlines of several real personages of the time, such as | ‘ has there been anybody in the Captain's 
the Prince de Soubise, the Duc de Rohan, the Duchess de Chevreuse, and | ‘ 20body.’—‘ Very odd,’ the hy ep ; 


bee ‘two 0” 
Guiton, the valiant defender of Rochelle. The love portion is pretty, | re. ~ ayy a Et, hae Le ‘ Most ¢ 


splendour and relaxing, brain-softening ease. Here be finer wits and 
colours, harder heads and ler seats. We only lament that 

. Nash should have somewhat narrowed the effect of his 
hensive pi by a little want of finish and some neglect 


ly in 
,’ asked the 








and full of unexpected turns ; the wind-up is very graceful. The sce- | 
nery is for the most part French, and shows Mr. James’s familiarity with | 
that land. On the whole, “ Lord Montagu’s Page” ought to become at 

once a favourite, and we advise our readers to make his acquaintance | 
forthwith. 

Prefixed to this work is a brief memorandam of Mr. James’s literary 
labours ; and the sum total is surprising. Nearly two hundred volumes 
—mostly comprising historical romances, or novels illustrative of life 
and manners in days gone by—attest his industry and the fertility of his 
resources. Some living writers, of the intense, the satirical, and the 
pseudo-philosophic schools, enlist more devotees. We kuow of none 
whose works may with more propriety and advantage be put into the 


hands of young people, or can be read with more quiet enjoyment and Digby 


approval by the elder generation supposed to be blasé. 

There is no cessation, in the issue of novelties for young folk. Among 
the recent is Hardy and Hunter (G. Routledge & Co.), the internal worth 
of which scarcely corresponds with the attractiveness of cover and illus- 
trations. The scene is laid at the Cape of Good Hope ; and the heroes 
were sworn allies before they moved their household gods from great 
Britain to the Southern extremity of Africa. A somewhat unnatural 
sentiment pervades its pages; nor is it very definite in the information 
it conveys. 

A volume published by the same London and New York Honse. un- 
der the title of The Sepoy Revolt, Jts Causes and Its Consequences, requires a few 
words of comment at our hands. Its author, Henry Mead, in the preface 
to the second Edition, defends himself from the accusation that he is a 
partisan writer, or that he allows his animus against Lord Canning 
and the Indian government to betray itself unduly. As the tem- 
porary editor of the Friend of India he writes with considerable vio- 
lence against the gagging edict of the Governor General ; but of the 
necessity of such a step on the part of the authorities we entertain no 
doubt, however much it may be regretted in principle. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first instinct of humanity ; and the circumstances which at- 
tended the outbreak of the Mutiny left no room for leniency or half- 


measures. Mr, Mead however was an actor on the scenes, and although ee 


his impartiality, as an historian, may be doubted, he is entitled to our 
respectful consideration as a narrator of facts—The causes which pro- 
duced so instantaneous and wide-spread a defection among the native 
tanks of the Bengal Army are examined by him at some length ; and his 
view of the share in it, due respectively to caste prejudices and local 
influences, is supported by much ingenious and cogent argument. 


of the Mutiny, (says he) must be ascribed to the want of 
Army ; the 
authority ; the absence of all 
panish ; 


the green branches.” 

point at which the Bengal Native Army, with unpar- 
alleled identity of time and conduct, drew the sword and threw away the 
‘cabbard, is determined by our author by the issue of the greased car- 
‘ridges under Government orders. This he thinks was sufficieat to unite 
all ranks and embrace all interests in deadly hostility to the British 
Tule. The question presented for Asiatic consideration was simply, “ Is 
there not a plot to make all of us break caste unconsciously ?” and the 
uswer being invariably in the affirmative, all the protestations, edicts, 
sad explanations of the Governor-General and his chief officers went for 


Mr. Mead, however, does little to explain the fiendish barbarities 
of the mutineers, as practised generally towards the unfortunate victims 
Of their rage. So far from having given the men cause of deadly hatred, 
We had gone into the opposite extreme. A few isolated instances of 








remarkable water-colour 
.| Mr, J. Nash, the author of “ Old 


| various 
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his dog , 
val of the Hawk in the harbour.” 
There are other readable bits tempting us, but none more interesti: 
than some veritable reminiscences of the great day of 
seems to lie so far back to the young generation. 
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and 

of his 

tone, not by mere raw tive colour. There 
have made all his M.P.’s in grey trousers. 

———— 

WHAT IS MR. RAREY’S SECRET WORTH? 

Bell’s Life in London does not patronise Mr. Rarey ; and it may not be 
uninteresting to see what a correspondent of that sporting print has to 
say upon his wonderful success. Thus does he address himself to the task 
of belittling a popular man. 
= Rarey has paid a second visit to Liverpool this 


week, and several 
and gentlemen, including a number of clerical gentlemen who are 
we beet any = large scholastic establishments, have had the pleasure of 


figures. Breadth is got 
is no reason why he shou 
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far as to put up an umbrella if a sudden shower of rain came on. We 
have men in England who understand quite as much about horses as Mr. 
Rarey. All the truths about the effects of kindness upon them which he 
tells us with such an air of originality have been told as well, if not bet- 
ter, ago, in the works published by Capt. Mervyn Richardson, of 
Rock Ferry, and others. Yet, strange to say, Capt. Richardson writes a 
letter to the papers, which has been extensively published, “ backing 
up” Mr. Rarey as the most original horse tamer this country, at least, 
ever saw, and he rather rejoices that the English public have to pay 
through the nose for a knowledge of Mr. Rarey’s “ secret.” This is an 
instance of an English gentleman’s generosity about the most remark- 
able ever met with. 

That English borse-breakers, as a class, are rather more brutal than 
gentle is, unfortunately, too true, and their practices are doubtless sus- 
ceptible of reformation. But if it be true, as has been stated, that horse- 
trainers and jockeys are excluded by Mr. Rarey from his classes, such a 
clreamstance will scarcely be recognised as a proof that he aims at their 
reformation. If he really desired to make their profession a humane 
one, he would pat his ideas upon paper and print them, as active phil- 
anthropists, like Captain Richardson, has done. That would be a legiti- 
mate way of combining ———- with profit, and Mr. Rarey might 
then keep his “ secret’’ lessons for the benefit of those aristocratic young 
gentlemen who, he assures us, have “ taken to horse-taming as an amuse- 
ment.” But Mr. Rarey belongs to the class of ‘cute Yankee speculators, 
and they are wise after the wisdom of their own generation.—Yours, &, 

Liverpool, June 2. TOXOPHILITE. 

em 


AN ERUPTION IN BELFAST.) 

The volcanoes of Vesuvius and Belfast are 1_— in activity. Just as 
we overhaul our old reminiscences of the last lava floods, and begin to 
woader whether Torre del Greco and Portici are seriously threatened, 
so we hunt up the old chronicles of the Irish Campi Phiegrai, contained 
in the Blue Book published on the Belfast riots of last year. We are re- 
minded of the polemical topography of this pleasant home of modern re- 
ligion, Sandy-street is the Orange Faubourg—Pound-street is the Quar- 
tier Latin of Belfast, These two moral ghettos are separated by a street 
in which is situated a church—Christ Church—at which the celebrated 
(famosus, in either sense of the word) Dr. Drew, officiates, whose last 12th 
July homily was undoubtedly the cause of the eruption of the summer 
of 1857. This gentleman’s place of worship—and of something else— 
stands exactly at the point of division of the two districts. So much 
for the military positioa—we proceed to a brief history of the forces 
en, L 
uring the riots of last July, the natives of the Pound district set on 
foot a society, called the Gun Club, the object of which was to purchase 
fire-arms, ostensibly for pur of defence. The guns were bought by 
subscription, and distribu’ by lot among the subscribers, The very 
existence of this society the Commissioners of last year characterized as 
almost a declaration of civil war ; and the Gun-club organization on the 
Roman Catholic side was immediately met by the Protestant Defence 
Association. The Chairman of the Club was one Hacket, who was exa- 
mined before the Commission. We learn from the Blue Book that he 
goes by the name of General Hacket, and is the leader of one of those 
pleasant religious bodies into which Belfast is, for spiritual and military 
purposes, divided. On Sunday, 30th May last, a funeral procession passed 
out of the Pound district to inter the body of Mrs. Hacket, the daughter- 
in-law of the General. By virtue of her rank, she was convoyed by a 

rocession with military honours, as befitted a hero’s daughter. At least 

,000 persons formed her guard of honour. Young ladies, two and two, 
bearing the symbolical green branches, accompanied the cortdge ; and on 
jap a denizen of — one of these devotees, with more significance 
than vn iteness, requested him to “smell the green.’ Green, it seems, 
has same sootbing effects on the Protestant nose that scarlet has on 
the bull. All Sandy instantly mustered—the fight became general— 
and on passing Dr. Drew’s church, the Thermopyl of the factions, the 
Protestant chureh-goers were roughly handled. The Riot Act was read, 
however—hostilities terminated without more bloodshed than the smash- 
ing of one unlucky coustable—and so closed the Sunday devotion of 


On the following evening, the riots were renewed on the occasion of 
funeral procession ; but, beyond a regular faction fight, with the 

usual window-breaking, the conseq| 
on the Wednesday, impunity having given encouragement to the fac- 
tions, the riots became more general and violent—places of worship 
were attacked, and property to a large amount was destroyed. It is ut- 
=z impossible to say who were the assailants in any of these outbreaks. 
parties displayed consummate and practical tactics. We read of 
ambuscades, feigned retreats, and gallant charges. Penthesileas, a 
thousand strong, furnished the shrill cries and more substantial weapons 
of a hearty fight. For a good hour stout crab-tree and old iron rang— 
blood was poured like water—and it is only by recalling the wonderful 

combatants aud the thioknoses of the 


uences were not very serious. But | th 


Tye Avion. 


be hard to say why we should not discourage the other. Mollahs and 
Pundits, if they read the English papers, might squeeze some capital 
out of the Belfast riots of 1857-58.— paper, June 12. 


— 


A Curious Stave-Trapve Strory.—We mentioned in our naval news 
last week that the Bloodhound steamer had arrived in England, sent home 
from the coast of Africa for taking possession of an American vessel. The 
circumstances are thus described. 


The war steamer Bloodhound had arrived from the west coast of Africa. 

On arrival she was visited by the Commander-in-Chief, and an inquiry 
was held on board on the matter of her being sent home, in consequence 
of her — taken into Sierra Leone the American bark Thomas Watson, 
— vessel was afterwards released and proceeded to her port of desti- 
nation. 

It appears, from information obtained, that on the 14th of September 
last the Bloodhound was riding at anchor in British water off Quilta, 
and on the evening of that day a black man, in a state of audity, was ob- 
served swimming t ds the Bloodhound. On being rescued from his 
perilous situation—the water swarming with sharks—he stated that his 
name was Johnson, a native of Cape Coast Castle, and that being a Bri- 
tish settlement, he claimed the protection of the British flag, in conse- 
quence of the treatment he had been subjected to on board of the Tho- 
mas Watson. He had shipped as steward, and was smuggled on board 
without the Governor’s permit ; and being informed by the cook that 
the master, Captain Cousens, had sold him to a Spanish passenger on 
board, one of the crew of a slaver taken on the coast and condemned, he 
(Johnson) requested to be taken on shore, to get his name entered in the 
Governor’s book as a guarantee for his safe return to his own country. 
The captain would not consent to this, but illtreated him, and put a 
guard over him to prevent his escape. 

After pong tetaliy punished for an attempted evasion he succeeded 
in reaching the Bloodhound as described. U this statement bein 
sworn to by Johnson, Commander Robson, of the Bloodhound, attend 
by one of his officers, proceeded on board the Thomas Watson. The mas- 
ter was informed of the statement, and a demand was made for wages. 
Captain Cousens admitted that Johnson was not entered on the books, 
and ultimately agreed that if Commander Robson would send on board 
the next morning, he would pay Johnson wi at the rate of $5 a month, 
and not $12, as Johnson asserted he agreed for. paseomney on a going 
on board next morning, Captain Cousens informed him that he had con- 
sulted with the supercargo and should pay no wages, and demanded that 
Johnson should be returned as a deserter. 

This Commander Robson refused to do, and in consequence of the Cap- 
tain of the Thomas Watson persisting to have Johnson returned, Com- 
mander Robson ordered the ship to be taken to Sierra Leone for the 
opinion of the J nage Advocate. 

As the Thomas Watson happened to be an American vessel, the Judge 
Advocate refused to interfere, at the same time stating that had it been 
a Spanish or Portuguese vessel he might have acted differently. The 
ship was then allowed to proceed to her destination. On the represen- 
tat: a of the American Consul, the Bloodhound was ordered home to be 

off. 

Tus Taura Anovr Pert.—* One who has resided in Perim,” in a 
letter to the 7'imes, gives the following particulars relative to the occu- 
pation of Perim :—“ During the course of the hostile operations under- 
taken by England against France in defence of Turkish supremacy in 
Egypt, at the close of last century, it was found necessary to occupy 
Perim ; a force was accordingly despatched thither from Bombay under 
command of Lieut.-Col. Murray in 1798, and the island was taken pos- 
— of in the name of the East India Company, with the usual forma- 

ties. 

“ Geographically this island belongs to Yemen, or Arabia Felix, which 
was then governed by the Imaum of Saniia, an independent sovereign, 
and the descendant of along line of monarchs. It was not until afler 
the co prot of Bien ye See that this province became a part of 
the Turkish Empire. Imaum of Mascat never had, norjhas he since, 
either acquired or claimed any territory in this neighbourhood. At the 
commencement of the war the Ottoman Government addressed a com- 
munication to the Court of Saniia, informing the latter Government that 
e were about to take up arms in its behalf for the purpose of 
expelling the French from pt, and that every assistance in 
the pees of Se Sean might = 5 to wo" Imaum at 
once acceded to request, gran permission for the establishment 
of a depot at Mokha, and issued instruc to the governors of all the 
seaports in his dominions to facilitate the ons of the British to the 
utmost of their power, and to comply with the requisitions of the British 
Admiral for provisions or other necessary stores. In the vt it 

to withdraw the garrison, but the right of Britain to 
the possession of barren island ‘ was never abandoned ;’ it had been 














vivacity of the ium, that 
we can explain the fact that no lives were lost. The military, 700 
strong, ong Qopmat the mob by charging the two armies, indiscrimi- 
nately, at FOR S Senge, Since that day, it does not appear 
that the to been yr ae! in Belfast under 
the gentle menace of about 1,000 Cavalry and infantry, and 
some field-pieces, maintain the peace—if peace it may be called—of the 
second town in Ireland. Government, it seems, is disposed to take 
further substantial measures, by reconstructing the local police force on 
Se enieee oe eeang Salheet peg for its own luxuries. It is proposed 
that a large and permaneat tion to the armed constabulary of the 
yuese should be at once organized, with a special view to the imminent 

2th July—and this at the sole expense of the inhabitants. This was, 
we believe, the plan of the late Government, and it is founded on com- 
mon sense. Rioting is a local luxury, and its charges ought to be de- 
frayed by local taxation. Belfast likes the thing, and will have it—the 
warning of last year being entirely thrown away. Sandy-street and the 
Pound may be fairly left to out the famous Kilkenny precedent ; 
and one does not see why they ld not treat themselves to a fair and 
indiscriminate mifraille in earnest. Population could 


‘ peaceable 
defended from raids on either side, and no harm will be 
one. Dr. Drew and “roaring Hanna” on the one side, and the Gun 
Club on the other, may be reasonably left to settle their differences in 
Expostula’ reason, , and respect for 
A ae Ee The duty of 
Government is p with a rigid impartiality to discountenance, and 
if need be, to prosecute, zealots and firebrands on either side ; and it is 
because this just and rational aay Sep Sepeates om, Gt woes lored, 
. ption of the Oran, —~ = “x 
r’s strates. 
The annoying g is, that hitherto we bave paid, and are at this mo- 
these Irish A regimeut wanted in India is de- 
which after all, is not kept—between 
e are paying in Oude for our domestic 
pport itself is to be tried ene ye as 
war su . we ter suc- 
cess than has attended the more creditable of menh conden. 
Of course, it is utterly useless to ai to the 
of Belfast. Le Sk it their own, these riots do reflect 
ve ee ccrably on al the teachers of religion in the place. “To hell 
with the Pope!’ and “To hell with William III.!” are pleasant texts, 
that mean something and show some substantial results. The riots are 
Trligious They are the fruits of rel ; and if they are the fruits, let 
Dr. Drew on the one side, and the chief pastor of the opposite creed on 
the other, boldly take the field and meet the consequences. Let the trum- 
peters honest! their r ve hosts. This would be consistent 
fe pe pw But if the religious teachers of Belfast are in any sense 
ashamed of these products of the Gospel, there is a course open to them. 


Let Papist and Protestant alike place flocks under 
terdict. At the Retermetion 0 tary snathe ane te oi ivanet 
















at 
, chapel, and conventicle, Religion, in all its divisions, 
pnd py a re ays As it is, Christianity in Belfast is as 
¢ Lingam worsbip in 3 and if, on so- 
¢ial and political grounds, we are entreated to proscribe to one, it would 


quired in accordance with i ternational 
law, that an uninhabited. ee or bel <F 
Power, may be taken possesion of by any 


dependencies has greatly increased, and it becomes necessary to facili- 
tate as much as possible the dangerous navigation of the Red Sea. The 
Straits of Babelmandel nted the most serious obstacle ; vessels could 
only pass in safety by daylight through this narrow channel, and much 
delay occurred by the necessity of so timing the departure of steamers 
from Aden and Sues that they should not arrive at the Straits during the 
night. To obviate this inconvenience the British Government issued 
ers for the re-occupation of Perim and for the construction of a light- 
house on the most commanding 
to pass the Straits at any hour of the night or day. This was done early 
last year, and the lighthouse is now in course of construction. The is- 
land is perfectly barren and destitnte of water ; it divides the Straits 
into two unequal channels, one of that most frequently 
is a mile and a-half in breadth ; the other, perfectly navigable, and free 
from rocks and shoals, but usually avoided on account of the strength of 
the current, is eleven miles broad. It is manifest therefore that as a 
military position, on which ground alone our occupation of it can be ob- 
jected to, this rock is untenable and worthless. No batteries, however 


the | powerful, erected upon it could command the Straits or prevent the pas- 


sage of a hostile fleet.” 


A Mean poe oy Girard began his remarkable trading 
career with one object, which he steadily kept in view all his long life 
—the making of money for the power it rred, He was content, at 
starting, with the small profits of the retail trader, willing to labour in 
any capacity to make these profits secure. He practised the most rigid 
personal economy ; he resisted all the allurements of 3; he ex- 
any ett yg hy Pet ied ood ema the last farth- 
ing that he owed. He took every advantage w the law allowed 
him in resisting a claim; he used men just so far as they accomplish 
a rereete «I ae ree a ae Be eat oe | Sine 
a cashier died he exhibited the utmost indifference, maki no 
poerthene Se Se Seats, tbe Rentals cometnatel ape Oe thin, 
e would higgle for a penny with a buckster in the streets; he would 
Leak Gho-custemsary Obristees of a 

tcoat. Soh oS ae ae, was deaf 

, hever conversed upon any- 

thing but business, and wore the eame coat, cut in the French style, 
for five together. 4 y wy hy remarkable for its age, 
and marked with the initials “ S. G.,” drawn by a faded horse, was used 
when he rode about the city. He had no sense of hospitality ; no friend 
share his . He was deferential, in appearance, to 

rank and family. Violent and passionate ; only to one man—an old 
pod cay oy Cope omeng His theol 





while the starving beggar was invariably sent from his gate. He steadily 
rose every morning before the lark, and unceasing labour was the daily 
worship of his life.— Dickens's Household Words. 


Lacyeu or 4 Nove Sream Vesser.—On Saturday last a model iron 
screw steam vessel, named the Sea 
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affixed to any other vessel requiring the assistance of steam r 
it is, therefore, conceived that this class of vessels will be hi guy 





5 aad 
to coasting and Channel trade of the United Kingdom, and an ~4 
limited field exists for the manufacture of these jointed sections, which 
can be shi and exported with facility to develope steam Davigatiog 
upon the island lakes and rivers of Australia, the East Indies, and other 
parts of the globe where vessels of light draught are required —London 
paper, June 14. 

Pexny Wise snp Pocnp Foortsu.—The choice little cabinet of coing, 
collected by the late Rev. T. F. Dymock, have been disposed of in lot, 
during the past week, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, at uo 
prices. The following are among the more remarkable :—Pennies ef the 
Anglo-Saxon series, which formed the great feature of the 
Baldred, Rex Cant., £44 ; Aithelheard, Archbishop of Canterbury, £45: 
Archbishop Coelnoth, £13 13s. ; Pennies of Offa, King of Mercia, of dif 
ferent t , £48 15s. ; Ceoloulf, King of Mercia, £16 103. ; 

Rex, £41 ; Cioloulf Rex, £27 ; Beonna, one of the kings of the East Ap. 
gles, £52 10s.; Elthelstan Rex, £17 ; another Penny of the same 

of different type, £13; a Styca of Ecgforth, £51; another of 

£14; Pennies of Anlaf, £66 1s.; Penny of Eegbeobrt (sole monarch), 
£10; another Penny, of a different type, £19; Penny of Alfred, 
bust, £12 10s.; another, with singular portrait to the right, £10; Ea. 
ward the Elder, £12 103,; Penny of Athelstan, £9; Penny of Ed 
with crowned bust, £8; Eadgar Rex, £23 10s. ; Northacnut, £10 55 
Among the coins from the Conquest worthy of note may be mentioned : 
—a Shilling of Henry VIII. with full-face portrait, £16; the 

of the same monarch of his eighteenth year, £7 ; a Groat of Edward VI, 
£25 10s.; Pattern for Threepence of Elizabeth, £21; the “ 7 
Half-crown of James I, £33 10s.; the Spur Royal of the same 

£12 ; the Twen’ 7-shilling Piece of Charles, £15 ; Blondeau’s Half-crown, 
of the Commor wealth, £15 10s. ; the Lion Groat of Henry V. of the An- 
glo-Gallic series, £11 5s. The cabinet also comprised some fine speci- 
mens of Roman silver, among which occurred the very rare coin in sijl- 
ver of Marcus Junius Brutus, with the cap of ——- between two dag- 
gers on the reverse, which produced £20 103. Total of the four days’ 
sale, £1,928 19s. 6d.—Atheneum, June 12. 


Heroic Devotion To nis Art.—Mrs. Mathews, in her “ Anecdotes of 
Actors,” gives an amusing instance of this. In that scene in the play of 
the “ Committee,” where Obadiah has to swallow, with feigned reiue. 
tance, the contents of a black quart bottle administered to him by Teape, 
Munden was observed one night to throw an extra amount of co: ty 
and vigour into his resistance, so much so that Johnstone, (“ Irish John- 
stone”) the Teague of the occasion, fired with a natural enthusiasm, forced 
him to drain the bottle to the last drop. The effect was tremendous, 











“Of late the steam communication between England and our Eastern | the 


it, so that vessels should be enabled | received. 


The audience absolutely screamed with laughter, and Obadiah was borne 
| off half dead, and no wonder. The bottle, which should have contained 
sh and water, was / some mistake half filled with the rankest lamp- 
oil. We will let Mrs. Mathews tell the rest :— 

When the sufferer had in some recovered from the nausea the accident 
caused, Mr. Johnstone marvelled why Munden should have allowed him, after 
his first taste, to pour the whole of the disgusting liquid down his throat. “It 
would,’ Johnstone said, “‘ have been to have rejected, or a repeti- 
tion of it, by hinting the mistake to ” Mr. Munden’s reply—by gasps— 
was as follows :— 

“ My dear boy—I was about to do so--but there was such a glorious roar at 
the first face I made u 8 it, that I hadn't the heart to the 
scene by interrupting the effect, though I thought I should die every you 
poured the accursed stuff down my throat.” 

Tue Bricut Sipe or Transrortation.—* They'll transport this man 
Redlines, I suppose ?” said Dunn, after a pause. “That they will; bat 
sag is they’d rather he had got clear away ; there’s always some- 
thing dark in thece affairs.” “Take my word for it, you'll see that the 
others—the men on the Board—are not clear of it. Shares were declin- 
ing—this many a day in face of an eight per cent. dividend.” “And 
now he will be transported!” broke in Dunn, from the depth of a reve- 
rie. “ Many don’t mind it!” said Hankes. “How do you mean—not 
mind it?” asked Dunn, angrily. “Is deportation to a penal colony no 
punishment?’ “I won’t go that far,” replied Hankes ; “ but when a 
man has left things comfortable at home, it’s not the bad aay 
generally ee “T don’t understand you,” said Dunn, y- 
“ Well, take Sir John Chesham’s cage as an instance. He was the founder 
of that swindle, the Greenwich Royal Bank. When they trans 
= , Lady Chesham went out with the next mail packet, took a 

ndsome house and furnished it, and then, waiting till Sir John got his 
ticket of leave, she hired him as a footman. And what’s more, they that 
used to quarrel all day at home here, are now perfect turtle doves. 
To be sure, there is something in the fact that she has to send in a quar- 
terly report of his good uct ; and it’s a fine thing to be to 
threaten short rations and wool-carding to a refractory busband.”— 
Davenport Charles Lever. 


leather scrupulously polished. Her hair was parted 
head, and hung down her shoulders in two braids. Everything about 
the child was of the cheapest and plainest kind ; but the ensemble 
veyed an idea of the greatest neatness and even precisi haracteris 
tics for which she was always noted. With those older than herself little 
Rachel was punctiliously polite, and this manner proceeded more from 
intuitive knowledge of the propriety of such uct than from lessons 
She was simple and grave beyond her years ; every featare 
of the long, childish face bearing an impress of modesty, and even dig- 
nity, with which education had little todo. With chi of her own 
<_ she was pert, bold, and capricious, resembling rather a fantastic 

ky elf than the serious, formal little dame she appeared in older s0- 
ciety.” —Madame de B.’s Memoirs of Rachel. 








Wuere Racuet Gor Her By-Piay.—One or two ts taken by 
waited te teat f th wha hy is sh... aZ 
q on of the ¢! a, it is not necessary to i 
adame de B———— ascribes her failures within that pale to 
principal causes. Her want of tenderness, of soft feel of spiritual 
emotion, made her incompetent to represent such parts as Pauline, the 
convert-heroine of P. ; and her want of education, her 
p teeny Go Ra , rendered her unable to understand 
Chiméne, in “ The Cid.”” The great creation of Rachel was her by-play, her 
power of representing emotion by look and gesture, without ; a 
that often, while other actors were speaking, the attention of the audi- 
ence was absorbed in watching Rachel’s tomime. It was only to- 
wards the end of her life that she 
tion ia this branch of ber art; and Madame de B——— refers 
mate success to a curious cause. In 1853, Rachel went to Russia, 
found few persons to understand what she said. Something that 
more directly to the eye was wanted, and she supplied it. 
to her acting, not her declamation ; and the French critics 
on her return, that she had t back with her a new 
that her pantomime was different anything that she or any 
had exhibited before.— Review of ditto. 

Dresses at Tur Queen’s Last Batt.—Her 's 
lilac silk skirt, w.ch two skirts of white net, and two of lilac 
with white blonde, and bouquets of white lilies, ornamented 
monds. The head was a wreath of white lilies, ornamen' 


diamonds. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a grey silk dress trimmed 
Ulennees of talle, with a scccnd shizs of black lace. The stomecher 
large sapphires amonds, diamond necklace. Her Royal Higt- 
ness wore a diamond tiara and black feathers as a head dress. 
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mond ‘ to correspond, with 
diamonds and emeralds. A diamond necklace. The duchess’s head- 
dress was of maroon velvet, covered with diamonds and marabout fea- 


The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a dress of pink tulle, over ® 
glace plak pettleoel. A ouine ee tulle veil, looped up with boa- 
quets of pink fi The body corre- 
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railway officials, on the arrival of the mornin; 
bd Sogtee. "On the train leaving London it was 
tectives on duty at = —— 
ight fingered gen proceed 
ee their ade.” Immediately on being observed by the 


vered 


were artfully put altogether into the same carriage, and the he of 


immediately eet at work to inform the police authorities at Windsor of t 


be found together in a certain part of the train. 


character of the importation to be expected, hinting = they ery = 


i ] ber of the London swell mob were treated | than the head of a pin, which, if touched, is instant death, as sudden as 

manner in which a large num faet from lightning. All the other parts may be cut or carved with immunity. 
e de- | The 

t an unusually large number of the | guished physiologist a portion of the government grant of money en- 

led to Ascot races for wet wy EY trusted to 


Royal Society has, on two different occasions, voted to this distin- 


them to distribute in aid of scientific research. In 1856 Dr. 
‘4 Brown-Séquard received a tenth of the whole sum at their disposal, and 

| in the succeeding year a large amount was awarded to him in furtherance 
| of his eminently practical investigations. 





A Passion ror Sxatrxc.—The happiest season of the year for Klop- 


Great Western station were consequently on the watch for the arrival of | stock was when the wintry breeze sweeps over the ice-bound stream. 


i tant personages, and on the train drawing up to the platform | Skating was his 
fee = SS proceeded to the doors of the car-| cise afforded him. Scarcely had the ice 


the policemen and porters instantly 


passion, and many an ode proves the delight this exer- 
itghtly covered rill or lake 


riages described as containing the swell mob, which they kept securely | when he commenced his favourite diversion. Every piece of water in 


locked until the rest of the passengers had got clear out of 


station, | the neighbourhood was familiar to him, and he counted the moments till 


notwithstanding the despairing appeals of the individuals thus impri- | all were sufficiently frozen to allow of his skimming over their surface. 


soned. As soon as the station was cleared the swell mob were released | He looked down with mingled pi 
rary confinement, and were politely informed by the | this noble sport, and defended bo’ 
detectives that they were at liberty either to remain in the town, where | enthusiasm at once ardent and amusing. 


from their tem 


and contempt on those who disdained 
its a =f and its merits with an 
ext to his own countrymen 


they were well known, or return back to London, many of them prefer- | he esteemed the Dutch, because they had nobly broken the yoke of ty- 


ring the latter course, intensely disgusted at having been outwitted. 





Lorp Cannrxe on Srr W. Peet.—A well-deserved tribute to the me- 
mory of the late Sir W. Peel has been published by the order of Lord | cure all the holes, and 
Canning, who says: “ Sir W. Peel’s services in the field during the last | well line them with a 


ranny, and were first-rate skaters.—Poes and Poetry of Germany. 





How to Keep Rats ovr or your Dwe.urves.—Let the bricklayer se- 
t the drains in complete repair, and after that 
ick layer of cement. But if they are very much 


seven months are well known in India and in England ; but it is not so | dilapidated, it will be much cheaper and much safer to have them done 


well known how great the value of his 
his daring but thoughtful courage, joined wi 


loss of that influence which his earnest character, 


presence and example has been, | with pottery drain-pipe, with a trap at the end—for pottery-pipe is en- 
wherever during this eventful period his duty has led him. The loss of | tirely proof tne 

; th eminent abilities, isa very | hi 
heavy one to the country ; but it is not more to be deplored than the | them repai 
le temper, and | ends ; 
gentle, kindly bearing exercised over all within his reach, an influence | n 
which was exerted unceasingly for the public good, and of which the Go- 


it the teeth and claws of rats; while, on the other 
they will gnaw through both lead and zinc. But should you have 

with brick, let him run iron gratings in grooves, at the 
ep, if at any time there should be a stoppage, it will only be 
ecessary to draw up the gratings, and the obstruction is removed ; but 
be sure to let them down directly after. By this means the rats will be 


vernor-General believes that it may with truth be said that there is not | kept most effectually out of your premises, and all the ep ay and 


a man of any rank or profession who, having been associated with Sir | expenses they otherwise incur be entirely obviated.— Rais ; 
William Peel in these times of anxiety and danger, has not felt and ac- 


knowledged it.” 


ir History. 








CoHess. 
PROBLEM No, 496, sy G. pe Boer. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


Souotion To Prosiem No, 495. 
Blac. 


White. 
1. KtwQ Bs. K tks K: (best) 
2 BwaQs. PweQss 
3% PwkS. ° Pus 
4. R to B 2 checkmate. 





best 
tt knowing who 


the Problems, withou' are, and as far as - raised in value having been reduced to the old prices—you will 
ticable without seeing the sclutions 4. K. It. Cleveland, is right —¥.D. nie 5B. MILLER 
We have heard that a match has been made between Mr. N he and 


DisrEcTiNe POWDER. V. Dayton & Co., Sole rie- 
tors for the United States, of Dr. R. ANaus Surra’s Disinrectine Powper, which is 
guaran to be the cheapest and most efficient Disinfectant and Deodorizer ever prese nted 
to the public. It instantly removes all smell from Drains, Cesspools, Urinals, Night Soil, 
4c. It counteracts all danger from Lyrection in cases of small pox, fevers, &c. a 
sects, such as Ants, hes, &c., cannot exist where it is sprinkled ; therefore no family 
should be without it. Seld in packages of 2lbs., at ONLY 25 CENTS ; also in bags of 100 Ibs., 


tfully invited to call and examine the merits of this superior article. 
way. 


Depot No. 167 ers by Mail promptly filled. For sale by Druggists. 





C AUTION.—The Public are herewith cautioned against pe 

an inferior article of Candy, Sugar Plama, &c., sold, and ficuees having bee 
manufactured by us, the present proprietors of the OLD CHAMBERS-STREET CANDY 
MANUFACTORY. We here state that we have no “ Broadway Agency,” or “ up-town 

” for the sale of our Candies, &c. RIDLEY & Co, have for sale, wholesale and retail, a 
as Ti sees of Candy, &c., unequalled yf any made in this country, and warranted pure. 

IDLEY & ., corner of Chambers and udson streets, opposite Mudson River Rai 
Depot, New York. Established 1806. 





OOTS 
tensive stock of children’s 
he is disposed do sell at very moderate 
culty yn feet covering for thelr 
No. 813 Broadway. He can accomodate 


of excellent quality and make, which 
rices. Parents who have hitherto experienced diffi- 
sons and daughters, should visit his establishment, 
them to their entire satisfaction. 


ILLIARD BLES,—PHELAN’S Improved rd poe and 
Combination 34 —! ected by Letters : February 19, 3 Octo- 
1858. The recent improvements in these tables 


¢ them in the world. are now scientific billiard-player 
oe ——s speed bg * Sa! before obtained in any billiard table. Salesrooms 
7 7 .¥. 


fa No. 51 and 53 Arn Street. 
O*OONNER & COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 
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him at their residences, can d 


io 80 before 10 A.M., or after 6 P.M. A note to that effect, 
through the post, will meet with p: 


Seeman VORENRY NU tis, 575 Broadway. 


FOR FRENCH PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, ready-made 
$6 ° California caer pupae @ a tak uate hae Zr spring a 
. q or . 
raid tassios aiaheals fost, for $2 ° J. HUNT, 430 Broadway. 


COFURTED Nala cured by the only enfe and suscestal weatneas taser, al opens: 
be given aq ey ee ee 
skill in the treatment of these Ynfel aitiedoes, We have removed to 516 
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directly opposite the St. Nicholas wi we ee aE yet femme for indies 

oe Littlenela has wasiiond tn this etty ot eighteen sass and bag fod’ eum peketoed 
4 over ears 

enporienes than ony othes eperetar in thin soeul 3 , 





» 
Gai 
Misses’, and Boots styles—every article that 


try. 
, age Se ao (SW ime Ee “fla aoa funtion, trom ‘from fete in 
The judges will decide ‘on ‘the merits of Bove’, Silene’ Won's Bout and Uhoes of all he varices ‘hat 


& CO., 387 Canal Street. 





Dr. Raphael, which will create an unusual Among New York Oboes | Gr fay initia: teste ses = Pat tr POMS Cobra 'nCty choos, or Gaiters They 


Players, from the well known skill of the combatants. 


ther. Bvery variety on hand of Boots 
J. B. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 





Vatus qr Coprricuts.—At a sale of copyri 
at the rooms of Mr. Hodgson, the copyright 


—_ sold for ¢he large price of £390. Among other lots, — pod 
Ben on, the t and stereotype plates, £145,— ’ n 
7 D. WALWORTH, Att’y and © 


am’s Works, 11 v 


Albert Smith's Comic Tales and Ske the copyright and 


its recently, in London, ‘ make, and 
Mr. 8. Lover's Handy | ‘as tensed ns nen eee te ans on eeahhy beats cee ee ee 


LANOS and MELODEONS of extremely low 
Piano jecnez 
HOMACE WATERS. No. Raisow 


at Law, Natchez, Miss. 














plates, £49,—Grey’s Gambler’s Wife, the co) t and stereotype 

plates, £46,—Mise. Mitford’s A’ the on £18 188,,— . J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
well’s Adventures of Captain O’Sullivan, £44,— Hook’s 

Works, the a Jack Brag, £46; Gilbert HOT! HOTTER!! HOTTEST!!! 
Gurney, £42 ; y Married, ; Maxwell, £23 ; Parson’s Daughter, 


£11 ; Sayings and Doings, £27,—Rory O’More, £100,— 
ries of £80,— e would be a Gen 


ern, £55,—Croly’s Salathiel the Immortal, the copyright, £50. 





Paistep Livers on Lovis Narotgoy.—At the trial of Truelove, the 
bookseller, for publishing a libel on the Emperor of the French, in the 
Queen’ Fa said he was 


’s Bench, on the 22d of June, the A 


OW THE 8UN’S RAYS POUR DOWN WITH SCORCHING HEAT, AND THE PUB- 
lie are reminded again that the Patent Double Ice Pitchers are essential to 
cum ft They are for sale, wholesale and 


’ tleman, £75,—Sam Slick’s The |“ °™°"* LUCIUS HART, Nos. 4and 6 Burling Blip. 
Clockmaker, £190,—The Attaché, £80,—Letter-Bag of the Great West- —_— 





HEALTH! GRACE!! AND BEAUTY!!! 
CONFERRED UPON LaDIES BY WEARING 
DOUGLAS & SHER WOOD'S CELEBRATED SKIRTS. 
The Unparalleled Buccess of the 


NEW EXPANSION SKIRT 


ga to announce that the jury would not be called upon to try the in- | (13,000 of which bare been tale oie thas to produce 20" ty $d ey we 


dozens skirts 
t. The defendant was to state that he never intended the mouths of June, July, and August ardent oe 
ei ee a ae 
wy tion shou ve put o pu is univ ‘rom 
and that the publication of the work had ceased. was confirmed by | ™? *** ‘he #048 propriziiss of We on Bustle” 
the defendan tm the market, as they are all either infringe- 


t’s counsel, and a verdict of not guilty was taken. The pro- | in use. Beware of the many imitations 
of in the same They also manufacture TO 
ustad: —_ 
ine 


secution of Tchouzaveki, on a like charge, was disposed 
manner. 


different styles with and without the “ Patent Ad- 


i bop apy Dy hd a he a 


Arratywents oF Lixcvrsts.—Taking the very highest estimate which | “205% jhe best ane ORES MERE SEED aw [a 


bas been offered of their attainments, the list of those who have been 
more than ten short one. 

J , Pico of Mirandola, Jonadab Alhanse, and Sir Wil- 
M py qn eG 
t 


reputed to have 


languages is a v 
four, Mi: 4 


zs 


To the first two fame ascribes twenty-two, to the last two twenty-e 


earing 
Miller, Niebuhr, Fulgence, Fresnel, and, perhaps, § r ian beg — Le Le Te 
languages. For Elihu 
eighteen. Renandot 


, are usually set down as knowing twen' 
fut, and Coma le Kurtis, their admirers 


: 
1 
| 


“ DOUGLAS 4 SHERWOOD, MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK.” 
For sale throughout the United States and Canadas. 
HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 


HE GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
the Ladies w the STEEL HOOP SKIRTS, wees colaring ont sitting in Chast, 
le eaurely +a 





large occupancy of 
of their is removed by the use of 


WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
AND EXTENDERS, 


; Lee, | which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond superior to the French 
sixteen ; and the attainments of the older linguists, as Arias Montamus, oars tel Bros Spring tre mars ba every patie 


Rio, the converted Rabbi Libettas Cominetas, the Admirable | 227, S*, bot aay, and graceful, very ¢ 

















2 coteadie New Lirsnarven on vas —Fift Zomme egpenareth CATARRH! 

Cottage on borders of Scotland but cuntained on its window. ves ; Medici " - , 

Copies of “ Chevy-chase,” “ Sir William Wallace,” “ Sir James the Rose,” iiiee a coven pathology of pA yt st or 
and other historical ballads, the well-worn family Bible and | of it. The location, cause and results of Caiarrh have been most singularly overlooked and 

the works of Boston, Erskine, and other Scots worthies. every | iarenugution anh cbesthation of de tinnes Coc epesiality for soverai youre-ten cdvansed 

Mother delighted to reci children the productions pathology, which is enturely facoateovertibie. 

Scotland's encient muinetreley and —*.t. ater met “ie tbe aa bag he ie can of remedies or ie rate cur of te 

bot talk ofthe deeds of their forefathers. But things are sadly changed ; | sssce_it iw longer an fourabls Garam Ons pte 

ph ng SOT Ty A dn nlc 

n 
lee, Braces tae hang as, and heroic Percy, have entirely disap- CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
tacts ae to be found, en the place of te balled Wccatces rfc by | La "se suse sau robs stan vonr ricco > Tumsrons, ner or «seme 
. 0 

=e monthly serials of a very doubtfal kind.— History and Anti- | wrrn rue urvexton or hone sntiaa, nava cor UF 1 VsmrerY oF PowomOcS cOMTOCD 10 
lurortawt Puystovocicat Discovery.—Dr. bas de- sso Tuas rae omy ees thr aaa 908 cmanne BOwEEE, a 

livered, in London, the last of e course of six lectures on the G 

tad Pathology of the Geatral Nereus System, in the Theatre of toe Col var ceunnicsees ks MAG 1 
lege of amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of a crowded sci- | {us necuiveo rocu ationat Mupais, ToosTsex Wits LaTEDEs Yaom Puince Avet 
nite wae Dr. Brown-Séquard states that be bas found » in Kine ov Fuesns Sm5 Fasusesy oy tae Unrese Stacm, snp Sup sruse exaweres Sas 
the brain, the point of the “ pen” of the calamus scriptorius, not | des Broadway, Be he RITE 20 Sms MAES 48 TERE COTON & 00. 


AND SHOES FOR THE YOUNG.—Cantrell has a very ex- | which 
boots and shoes on hand, 





MAY, JUNB, AND JULY FASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
William Mackenzie, Nos. 294% and 296 Canal Strect, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
ESPECTFULLY announces to the Ladies of New York and its vicinit 


ceived, per steamer Aratia, a large assoruuent of PARIS , 
The following is a list of the various goods for sale: MANTILL 





y, that he has re- 
A8. 


UIPURE LACE MANTILLAS, 

USHER “ “ 
CAMBRIA “ 
PUSHER t 

S POINTS 

USHER CENTRES, 

LACK SILK AND NET MANTILLAS, 
BLACK SILK AND Lace “ 
BLACK SILK AND GUIPURR “ 

LACK SILK AN “ CIRCULARS. 


Seve: me Real Thread Lace Scarfs, together with y 
Burnous of cloth and other desirable materiale. ~¥ Tee ee ee 


N. B —This house claims especial attention from strangers and visitors, as only one pri 
is asked, from which there is no deviation,and all articles shown may be relied en Fo as teed 


what they are represented. 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
204 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 





BARTHOLF'S SEWING MA 
Vor Family and General Use. 
“é T= are the first Sewing Machines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
lished in America.’’—New 


iy or . 
“The Bartholf Sewing Machine is, we think, destined to create a sensation. No family 
should be without one.’’—Times and Mf 


* It is unquestionably one of the best.”"—Sunday Cow 
useful and effect! 


ier. 
“One of the most ve ines in the wnarket.”—. F. Daily News. 
‘In point of workmanship, durability, ele; f arent 
compete with these.” =. P = y gance of appe oe, we know of none that can 


ines make excellent work.”"—N. ¥. Sun. 
“The desideratum is a stitch that wil! not ravel.”—Pumily Magazine. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, NO, 489 BROADWAY, COR. BROOME 87. 
AGENTS WANTED—Send for a Circular. Address, care Box No. 2841, P.O. 





NO. 448 BROADWAY. 
NEW AND CHEAP S MACHINE, 


Called, on account of its universal adaptation to every description of sewing for 
FAMILIES, PLANTATIONS, SHIRT-M KERS, AND 8HOP WORK, 
generally, and the low price at which it is offered to the Public, 

The People’s Sewing Machine. 

Invented by J. W. Burnham, remarkable for the simplicity of its constraetion, and excel- 
lence of ite workmanship. It is easily managed, not liable to get out of order, requires Dut 
one hour’s aes to learn to operate it, makes no noise, 

The needle threads itself, and uses any kind of oe silk without rewinding. 

f and sold ly by G may BA Gal 
oe. 





LBERT, 
way, above Canal St. 


TIFFANY & CO, 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, 4c. ; Riek 
Fans, ba em and every variety of Fancy Goods. 
Attention is particularly called to our 
Silver Ware Department. 





Not only do we claim s ity as far as artistic des! and perfect finish are concerned 
_— z at dm ayy nay stertl 


ing (925-1000 fine)—a feature 


but every article we equal to Eng 
should country, where there is 


2 

not be overieghen by purchasers of Silver Ware in 
no jegal restriction to 

We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 
are acknowledged to be superior to al! others as pocket time-pieces. 
Every article is marked in plain figures, at the lowest price for wi it will be sold. 
A visit to our lish bl “eppchane. 
Tr 7 c0., 


Ya 
©. 60 Broadway, New York. 








PAVILION HOTEL, ROCKAWAY, L. I 
RANCIS RIDER, PROPRIETOR OF THE “HOTEL 8ST. GERMAI 
and friends and the public that 


\” FIFTH 
venue way, New York, informs his 

the above establishment, and is now ready for the recepuon of visitors. Plans 

and me bo eas Se St. G and apartments secured for the season. 


f 
one of cool -places in the country. It is reached by an 
easy two hours’ drive over a variety of the most beautiful roads on Long Island, by 
railway to Jamaica ; the cars leaving the South Ferry, Brooklyn, almost every hour ef the 

x Daily Express will leave the ‘St. Germain” at 8 A. M., and take begeage to the Pavilion 
from part of the city. A meagnonase wilh alee leave ab SF. 5. Sar of levers: 
and forests Ber Gi pontine’ Op ‘avilion. 

Hotel 8t. Germain, New York, June 10, i858. 





PALLS OF NIAGARA. 
THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 
(ON THE CANADA SIDE OF THE FALL.) 
Wit be Guewet Gy the Grosse om en BS ee 
RESPECTFULLY INTIMATES ATRONS CHECK 
vnc nened thae Suspension Bridge,” and hand their checks to porters 
by - bt ‘Haewage Waggon aliend all Passenger Trains of Cars atthe Bridge. 
THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
Corner of Franklin 


Broadway, York, 
AS BREN RECENTLY REFITTED. THE ROOMS ARE ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 
H The Furniture and Beds are Baths 





and the uns 
YLOR’ BRATED SALOONS, 
Ave connected with the Metal lave Gob coxetneties Vil tho cxabitete of & heme, with the 
luxuries of a palace. 


nati Hew Pe jt oa nad LADIES’ PARLOUR 

Commands way. 

THE INTERNATION is the most central of any of the Finst-Ciass Hotes for bual- 
ness or plsees of aayuncanent, and offers unsurpassed advantages o Families and Gentlemen 
a ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY'S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK, 
BER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
Pe atinnes Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful tothe travelling Public fora 
the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has been identified with the 
——- uaranty that all who ptt. FR. -A, 





é 


‘The House will be conducted on the ean pian, and connected with the Restaurant in 
tng basement ong Lucwn as Florence's Halon, where main can, be hed wal bewre 

* es s times. 
—_—n,_—= * $. E. GARDNER, Proprietor. 








ring’s Patent Champion with Patent Proof Locks. 
> a Gy MAERAIWG ‘GO. Green Bie A187 and 190 Water Stren. 
N. B.—Burglar Proof Safes, suitable tor the securing of Plate, and other valuables, 





pt ph ely poy lg 
water, whereas at there are waters of all kinds, vo dite) 
ier ni Thea vp ny ae os dactring the offen of Come yan, be 
Sie Sem sag ery iret oy tno in eine Conanue rat (ately 


i 
: 
: 
i 
is 


neither or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the may being 
SE a etd ae a 
— TA, fp ibe ple on be rend of ng Fe ttc sine’ by the a 
Spring, in a series of years. injury ‘bus open Co puitio sad eunicee 
double, for on these spurious tha dding iter 0 or injurious festa 
Tee rriviod Title wot » culfetent guaresioe of lis genuineness tine in Besilos and 
ce arses Ser caress oy Sie Ooty ae 
Sunaen coneraras fenrte’ saeco 


ml 
t 
' 
} 
i 


' 
[ 
; 
: 
4 





WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. ) 


sa prerrganweponm, came rarcnens or 7a 
E*sS 405 Hn Ansbstnale Roc gonaualy hand, and § 
Presbyterian Penis dee See. nes irom 4 hi iret) Agent for U.8. 
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THe Alvion, 





















G. ¥. Waurce, Secretary 
vudatou im the monetar 


at 
a 


i 
Ht 
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ohanges and chances of 





POLICY HOLDERS 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURAN 
NO. 21 NASSAU STREET, 
Oppoeite 






Claims by Death, Expenses and Dividends ........... stiehengt és 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mort*»ces, Loans, Real Estate and Cash........ sanceeastcouniibe 


The business of the Jan during the last year, 7 
y affairs of the country, bas steadily progressed. showing an increase 

S1XTREN per cent. in the number insured, and of twenty-five per cent. increase ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ulations of the Company have roaches & sum equal to six times the amount of a 
and with the wing basiness ext P - 
beral policy pareued in the conduct of its affairs, guarantees a successful and 
continuance of patronage, and would urge upon all the im ce 

a peti eens of sparen an eodowment for families wholly free from 

ordinary modes of 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, Medical Examiner, (residence No. 19 Amity Street), at the 


CE COMPANY, 


the Powt-Office, Now York. 
STATEMENT. 


N. D. MORGAN, President. 
cdi tl d re- 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY FAMILY, LIBRARY. 
IRVING’S WORKS, 


INCLUDING 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS. 


are published for the authors, by 
G. P. PUTNAM, 506 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE 8T. NICHOLAS BOTEL. |} 





7". 


AGENCY FOR 


BRITANNICA. 
HOUSEHOLD WAVERLEY. 


y for Furnishing Public and Private 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 


BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES, &c. 


»*s Catalogues, with particulars, supplied gratis. 





es of (nvesiment. 





WALL STREET, 








tT 
PARTICIPATE IW THE PROFITS. 





. ete Bsr 28 Ore 


partis COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 


1820, 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) 96,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
C ith Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


as GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acroarr. 












mare 


( Directly 
Where they respectfully solicit a 


REMOVAL. 
THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE COMPANY 
orrica 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
Location. ) 


REMOVED THEIR To 


Oppomie ther 





of the p nage be retofore so liberally extended 















a ie 


Bunsamew J. Pants, Secretary. 
Now Vork, April, 1868. 


i 


Capital, Two 
With « large surplus securely invested. Al! losses promptly adjusted. 


to them. 
Stemdced Th 4 Dall 
_ 





J 


FREDERICK R. LER, President. 












irs. 
the highest social posi 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
Ree petites peomtams owned in 1857 by the American Institute, New York, 
y Institute, \imore, 


Sond ty a Cirealar, eoufntateg Biertal end Selenite Optatens, and Testimonials from 
persons ition, &e. 


and at the Maine, Connecticut, Liliaois, and Michigan 






















4 ee 2 oem ee 


further, from the 









Valuable Salt Works and 
THE PROPERTY OF THE INAGUA SALT POND Co., VIZ. : 


N . L—An allotment of Bixty A of Mathew 
pave Gare Pace eam tno owe, fer twenty one years from the first day of Au- 
1BGO, at a rental of £115 15s. one 


Whole of this allotment is inclosed. and 
Water courses, 4c., and It possesses ev 


bay ny they HLL 
2—An allotment of Acres of Saliva and Pond in the said Salt Pond, held in 
. trom 


, a8 above, and has one 

Fh Fs 

La feet by 90 feet, and 15 feet height, covered with a 
con about one hundred and thirty 


POR SALE. 
in the Island of Inagua. 


cores 
y 

um, the privilege of renewal of the for 

the said perio of twenty-one years. 


ou , A Reservoirs, 
ite for the production of Salt by Solar eva- 
mills for raising water. 


Galipe and Pond, in the Salt Pond near 
with 
ist 










A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK 


ARIS WITH PEN AND PENCIL 
code Soan of ane 
ONTINUES TO EFFECT INSURANCES ON LIVES, ON TERMS AS FAVOURABLE | 5, bAte De woan of Are,” Ac, 
C - of any other tnatitution of the kind. Price $1 00. 

Promiums pepanle annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 


Hendred The contents of this volume are the results of two visits to Paris: the first when Louis Na- 
Assets Over Four ‘eon 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


UPON PARISIAN MANNERS. 


was President of the 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
States, upon receipt of the price. 


Bartlett, author of ‘What 


&e., dc. 


Republic 
e 


Author's Preface. 


; and the second when Napoleon IIT 
d places and objects as I saw them at 


C. M. BAXTON, Pal 
2 Park 


Tts People and Literature, Its Life and Business. 
T Saw in London,” “ Life of Lad 
With 33 Illustrations and Portraits. 3 


. , fs endea to make « handbook to Paris, but have described those pleces and 
—— of the Company daily from 2 to 3 o'clock, P.M. Will wait on applicants at ‘heir ob came more particulary under my notice. I have alao thought it beat instead 
GRORGE P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician, of devoting my whole space to the description of places. or the manners o=- 
BN. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. — JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. ject which has been pretty well exhausted by other writers—to give a few of the 
JOMN BADIK, Seoretary, great of Paris and Fi ; and them, a few of the representative literary men 
- of the past. There is not a general knowledge of French literature and authors, either pa-t 
or present, among the mass of ; and Paris and France can only be.truly known 

LIFE INSURANCE hrough French authors and literatu 
been to ad: reader's knowl: of Paris and the 


gas of the civt- 


Row, New York. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the publisher, to awy address in the United 


Jane Grey,” 
pages, 12mo. 


_ was Emperor of 
both periods, anc 


and 








ol bar calf hee 
we an w 
—" Also, in 
cloth.. 








THE NEW BOOKS OF THE DAY. 











THE SEPO F 
HARDY AND Bua, A hos Own 7 ustrated. 
MACFARLAND’S BRITISH INDIA, with and new edition. Cr. 
ELER’S BRITISH INDIA, new tion, 
ee tenn, "Or nance geome TEE Wie reowens, Rew co fre, tat Bow 
G tI justrat! . 
woo, REV. J. G., COMMON OBJECTS ‘OF THE SEA SHORE. Coloured Plates and 
WOOD'S COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA SHORE. Plates plain, cheap edition, 
fancy boards, 25 cents. 


For sale as above by GEORGE ROUTLEDUE & ©O. 


NEW BOOKS JUST RECEIVED BY 


Cloth, $1. 
GRANTS MEMOIRS OF MONT 
SIMMOND’s DICTIONARY OF TRADE, Products 


BUCHAN sy CHRISTIAN RESEARCHES IN INDIA, by Rev. W. H. Foy, Illustrated. 


centa. 
REVOLT ; [ts Causes and its 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO, 18 BEEKMAN ST. 
E DAY AFTER TO-MORROW ; or, Fata Morgana, by William de Tyne. Cr. 8vo., 


Tilustrated. Cr. 8vo., cloth, $1 
and Commeacial Terms. Fsp. 8vo., 


. 8vo, boards, 50 cents. 
"Pap. bro, cloth, $l. 


brought down to 


Eso. 


E. BALDWIN, Agent. 














two hundred buildings, of the finest architeeture, erected in the cities of New y, 
Philadel Ba)timore, have introduced to the admiring notice of the public the DRAk 
OR BUFF COLOURED STONE, admitted by all to have no rival among building materials 


in beauty, uniformity of texture, ‘auce, strength, durability, unchangeableness, capa 
city for 4 itectaral effect. = . es 


E 
3 
Fe 
q 
Py 
if 


The their quarries, the 
ing and shipment, F almost uveaable the Onen are: 
execute orders for any quantity, and in BLOCKS of any possible size, with 


a the 
> SAMUEL DINSMORE, 
Company's Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonwealth, New York. P 


CHOICE PARM R SALE. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPAR: 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice F. Lands in Tracts of # Acres 


Fs 





| 


1) ee 1B 


TO SELL 


ED 
Tagg Contig, ond ot Low Daten of Tegerent and upwards, oa 
lands were granted by the Government to ald in the construction of this 
ego omens Go riches and wen Sertlio in Bo world. extend from North Kast and 


E 
i 





portion is 
chiefly interspersed with fine groves, aud in the middle and Southern sections timber 
eee Iecias' ahereiing With benetiiel preirion ana —The climate is more 
<a end cqantie, Hen cy other past of he air is pure and bracing, while liy. 
sah supplies a cbsap snd desirable furl, being furnished ot many points eS @s te Se pane 
a 
Fa Pana pm gt dt Le — dg EY ity ake 
pa ah TE yd. — Fh T - area: 
fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mould from two to five and 
a hy ye AE DE LC a wont 
so Ge petactpal martes em, Sout, Hest, est, and the wit 
they can be cultivated, render them the most je investment that oan be Town 
emi present the most favourable malty, Sor persons of industrious habite cad anal 
means, to acquire a comfortable in a few years.—Chicago is now the greates, 
Pa pL pe fb FO wi Walch (he products of thas 
can be transported to that market, maXe them m profitable, at the prices asked, 
Gan Gece enero veteee a6 geveraense. sehen, aa the additional cost of transportation isa per. 
petua! tax on the latter, Seles Wy Se eee, in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his 4c.—The Title is Perfect—and the final pa: are made, Deeds 
are executed by the Trustees by the State, aad in whom title is vested, to the 
Purchasers, wich convey to absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every ia- 
THE PRICES ARE 9% TO $30; INTEREST ONLYS PERCENT TWENTY PER 
cent. will be deducted from the eredit price for Cash. Those who purchase on ong 
give notes i 3, 5, 4 Sand 6 yearn after dats, and ave requires to tmgaove 
ano for we yess, a0 6s to have cnosall Se lane unter o vation, at the end of tha 
time. Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Landa, free of 
and aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those 
ve been disposed of.—Sectional Maps will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty 
cents in Poste, Spave, ent Bateer: containing numerous instances of suecess- 





JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTERS, SUMMER-HOUSES, &c. 


VER thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $200 to $2500. Also a variety 
F suitable for Private G: ‘and Public Pasa 
LIONS in various attitudes, crouching, standing, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


‘osaal. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO., 
386 Broadway, New York. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAYE NOW READY, 


D. APPLETON & ©O., 346 and 346 Broadway, New York. 
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Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 























ELL’S FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. By 8.8 Cornell. One volume, smal) Ps eta Fe 4 - -H- eS rE 
Cz Price -five cents. . : Red River section, is enabled to make very favourable purchases, regarding quality and 
Ne Pe err behets Sindee tes -ocedingy simple A oaay The annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 and 
to be committed to memory. The Dednitions of the Natural Divisions of ‘es Surtees Northern Manufacturers, as well as Cotton Factors in New York and Mew Oriecne will aoa 
are as brief as and they are fully illustrated by means of pictures + | it for their interest to with the adve 
ae ana Tet saan ty sh prc he fas Tove Sabie Sotoa — 
on 6 map. - . R PAPER at G "S, Ses 
to assist the the student, enable him to master 
‘Neva eee oS penuiifel, and all thas they coutain is ‘bent a B°E.aeS ee een ot eras = Style. 
STE MT nook OF HISTO: CHRONOLOGY. Embracing the Aunt. | J) ELLUC'S KLIXIR OF CALISAY selictous Tonte-Cordial, ef 
vermries of Memorable Perwns and Rvowiay in every Peri ‘and State of the from ye Rh 7 opees Sugcoae. Prepared by 
the to the Fresemt By Joc Manel, Cnpvetume Ove. 65 pages. Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GAR Z 
object will ia to bring the events of Broadway, Fourth Avense. 
of the ar! Sie ws tiete anice pring oghiner eye yo Ee a 
Tt bas necessary to observe im its compilation, in order to redace it 
Le we eerel tha bonnes of randy selmence to them to betta ~dkiren from Proton SS ee 
D. A. & Co, have just published, sd agus 
BrerOmE OF TUR IRDUCTIVE SCIENCES, From Earhest to the Present Time. JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
ae ee oe ‘ie third Lendag edition. 2 iaee es: BANKERS 
vols. pages each. “ . No RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
DELE. VLA aéacn, author of * Nathalie,” 4c. One thick vol. 12mo. &. 
ie Mdals’ the bast work we have read by Miss Kevesagh. Tt is charming noel fal (GQ®ANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
dig te > oo edema vel PRanon . HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
On ian of * Greek Reader” ; with GREA ITAIN, BRLGIUM, SWITZERLAND, USSIA, * 
FULL Vi Di a te Systematically by Rev. , IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, Renee. 


ALSO, ON 
ATHEN: BEY 
NDRIA, bo Om gommanemorcs, CAIRO, 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 

































REMOVAL 
MASONIC PUBLISHING 
PUBLISH THE MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE OF THE AGE, Guetta Tre cotuecnon wetes, Colectttong 2.200, Sates 
ENTITLED Cnited States and British Provinces ai the lowest rates, and deliver proceeds on the day 
“THE AMERICAN FREEMASOWN."’ Reranances.—Mechanice’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank. M Bent — 
r I8 DEVOTED EXC.L.USIVELY TO THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT | Past due claims or he rot our own Al 
, Freemasons, their Wives, Families, and Friends. a, torneys, with whom we are in constant correspondence, Fetal eaten Easee % ou eae 
Each Namber contains Portraits of Dis and other Engravings, by | We transfer dishonoured from our Bankers te our A on the day of de 
the best Artists; and the Articles by sired, thus by immediate securing claims which center bapeies 
Da. A. G. Mackay, Rev. Gzo. Otiven, Gries F. Yares, Avszrt Pixe, Rosent Morais, We refer, by special permission, to over fifty well-known inthis city, among whom 
tae J, Tusovons Hour and others are ot the | re befell K Hennequin 2 Co. Gut Farge & Co, | William ‘£00. 
Uanding'aamonis A ay , Belle Lettres, from the Pens y= ; Kents, Lowber & Smyth; Rufus Story; A. & H. Brown & Co. ; Soloma 
Ass hooiniy Magaaize fe baa no Bal, ether in Beaty of b Ls 
ash eesti Fort comtaips 0a onc Matter, not to speak of the Coatly vings DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
be the as ALL the other testes ef tae Bessie Feent of asortie ANKERS, 
one. 


CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


IssvR 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Prineipal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE 
TLIS AND NOTES PAYA IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISE 
B North America AAS By Ra, ~ RB 8, a | 
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' ook maging ‘heir purchases. Louisville, Kentue of any nate . 
THO! Maiden Lane, Kentucky. Ope of any charge 
i 4 N_B—Paicntee of the new nT oh hh the British Provinows! in Norlh ameries  prgunmenremen ge 
| GENUINE FARINA BAU DE COLOGNE. Seen ‘he SS eee Winer F 
; SOLE AGENCY POR AMERICA would have removed | of wa, Heald Head. or other eruptions but woal 
i Beane Sil FE ee Se Menthe Stas, Bow West, spice from the face and akin. PROF, WOOD'S HAIN RESTORATIVE will do all tin General Financial Agent. 
Ww curreuta Cau be had by addreasing oe Soe Re keer, Weateasls petee | exe Gear ans Go Elven Awe Ansoun, November 6, 1006. | FRBITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, orO Cre More: 
. M. FARINA, No. 50 Liberty Street, New York. Prot. 0. J. Wood—Dear Sir: 1 ee taal a emetic tf Bas eee Ba Lone P ; negotiated, &c., £c. 26 William Street, 
A is the Letter of Recommendation. ; I vowed to ia 2 re the the 
FLOWERS, pda A you gare me such aasurunces a !nduoed the ‘sii our Restorative tn fa 20 Old Siip, corner Water Street, New York: 
VOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. aiy—a by may goed wife, whose ety pew hy Caltrely waite, and before [esue Base oF Cuaniasron Bills on the 
ENE DUPUY .¥. bottles, restored nearly ripen! wqeattel BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
Satz. 5 ¥ Brown soar Seeete ent ant daa Comenatial upon. any over tm sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Ewouas, [88 
TEE QRECT OF THIS CIRCULAR IS TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO THE MOST VA peo Pesnien cf tts besitafel tntteause ‘apem the head and wind, Meee of mat famay ond | AED Soomann and Wasse 
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Be 
D"FATOR AM REPRESS TO OREGON AND THE SANDWICH > 
Mail Steamers of month. 

DIL, ithe Mal Suamers of the bh sod Sah 0 eck Sh, CO ee 
AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THe WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 
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BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 




















No, 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 
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ND, and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and 
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